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It’s money in the pocket of every business man of the country, 
if the present stupendous fire waste of the country is reduced. 
Every man knows it can be reduced millions of dollars yearly if the 
problem receives its due attention. This matter has to do largely 
with the credit side of commerce. For that reason the insurance 
committee of the National Association of Credit Men has been doing 
yeoman’s service to arouse that widespread interest in fire insurance 
and prevention, which all agree is the first and highest necessity. 
If you will write to the National office you will be given interesting 
information regarding the campaign planned by the fire insurance 


committee. 


NEW MEMBERS REPORTED DURING MAY. 


Owing to the fact that this issue of the Bulletin went to press 
several days earlier in the month than usual, the list of new mem- 


This will probably 


bers reported is necessarily quite incomplete. 
account for omissions which may be noted. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Albany Chemical Co.—Wm. T. Mayer, 
Treasurer. 
Albany Trust Co., The—Henry J. War- 
ner. 
A. P. W. Paper Co.—Wm. A. Wheeler. 
First National Bank. . 
Hudson Valley Paper Co—John M. 
Walker, President. 
Munson, S. L—E. C. Doyle. 
New York State National Bank—L. 
Cogswell, President. 
Andover, Mass. 
Tyer Rubber Co.—F. J. Jones. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Adams-Whitney Co.—E. L. Adams. 
American Soda Fountain Co.—Chas. M. 
Norcross. 
Atlanta Envelope Co.—S. Guthman. 
Atlanta Table Co.—F. M. Marsh. 
Ballard & Ballard Co.—L. N. Graves. 
Barnes, J. J., & Fain Co—C. V. Logan. 
Browder-Magnet Co.—John A. Magnet. 
Campbell, R. O., Coal Co.—John Cun- 
ningham. 
Coca Cola Company—W. O. Mashburn. 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons—F. J. Cooledge. 
Couch Bros. Mfg. Co.—Garnett McMil- 
lan. 
Crown Mfg. Co.—E. G. Ottley. 
Daniel, John B.—S. S. Bessemer. 
Fain & Stamps—W. O. Stamps. ._ 
Franklin Grocery Co.—M. J. .Franklin, 
Goodrum, J. J., Tobacco Co—J. J. 
Goodrum, Jr. 
Grant, B. M., & Co.—A. S. Adams. 
Guarantee Trust & Banking Co.—W. C. 
Seawright. 
Hawkes, Capt. W. N. 
Hirsch, J. N. 
Lewis, T. S—J. B. Zachry. 
Loeb, J. C., Cigar Co—J. C. Loeb. 
Maddox, J. J., & J. E.. Co—Cone M. 
Maddox. 
Marietta Fertilizer Works—J. R. Porter. 
Nunnally Co., The—H. C. Fairman. 
Old Dominion Guano Co.—W. L. Peel. 


Orr Stationery Co—Matthew Harper. 

Perryman Company—W. M. Perryman. ° 

Rich, M., & Bros. Co.—D. H. Strauss, 

Richards, S. P., & Co—G. A. Richards. 

Ridley-Williamson-Spain Co.—John F. 
Ridley. 

Sharp & Dohmen—J. L. Prior. 

Singer, H. L. 

Southern Photo Material Co—E. H. 
Goodhart. 

Southern Spring Bed Co—I. H. Haas. 

Southern, The Banker—R.~H. Brown. 

Tripod Paint Co—J. M. De Saussure. 

Walker & Tipton Co.—A. W. Walker. 

Western Electric Co.—C. E. Robertson. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Allen, C. H., & Co. 

Attleboro Mfg. Co—M. J. Baer, Treas. 

Bliss Bros. Co.—Herbert C. Bliss, 

_ Treasurer. 

Simmons, R. F., Co—H. E. Sweet, 
Treasurer. 

Sweet, C. O., & Son Co. 
Auburn, Maine. 
Cushman-Hollis Co.—S. F. Merrill. 
Foss, Packard & Co.—C. E. Morse. 
Wise & Cooper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
anne, Furn. Co., The—Henry Hup- 
eld. 

Beck, E. H., & Co—E.-H. Beck. 

Cromwell Embroidery Co—P. Geo. 
Cromwell. 

Dinkelman-Bubert Co—C. H. Dinkel- 
man. 

Foster, James P., & Co—James P. 
Foster. 

Hartwig & Kemper—W. H. Kemper. 

Kriel, Chas. G—J. Fred Rossiter. 

Boston, Mass. 

Ames Shovel & Tool Co.—Oliver W. 
Mink, Treasurer. 

Dodge Bros.—Chauncy W. Dodge. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc—Frank F. 
Cutting. 

Howe & French—William D. Rock- 
wood. 
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Manufacturing Jewelers, Bd. of Trade 
-—Horace M. Peck. 
Brunswick, Maine. 
Baxter, H. C., & Bro—H. C. Baxter. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bleyler & Fisher Co—Charles H. 
Fisher. 
Bliss Bros.—Frank H. Bliss. 
Case Bros. Cutlery Co.—Jean Case. 
Great Bear Spring Co.—L. M. Alexan- 
der. 
Knapp-Cramer Hdw. Co.—H. Jason 
Knapp. 
La Hacienda Co.—A. W. Bayard. 
Little, F. P., El. Co—Marsh Barber. 
Model Milling Co—Edward Wendling. 
National Jewelry Case Co.—J. Gocus. 
Slade, Charles F., Co. The—H. P. 
Breach. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Burlew, N. S.—G. A. Gushaber. 
Capital City Bank—J. D. Foster. 
Charleston National Bank—H. L. 
Prichard. 
Dawley Furniture Co.—E. C. Dawley. 
Gates, J. M., Sons Co—D. H. Gates. 
Kanawha Banking & Trust Co.—H. B. 
Lewis. 
Kanawha National Bank—E. A. Reid. 
Kanawha Valley Bank—J. W. Crider. 
Schwab, Joseph. 
Standard Oil Co—W. McNeal. 
Vulcan Iron Works—Frank Woodman. 
Chicago, Ill.- 
American Oak & Leather Co—E. L. 
Neilson. 
Boss Mfg. Co., The—E.,W. Grow. 
Carpenter Bros. Mfg. Co—Mat Car- 
penter. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Chicago City Bank—E. H. Holtorff. 
Continental Mfg. Co.—C. Holstein. 
Corbin, P. & F., of Chicago—W. C. 
Stephens. : 
Daube, Cohn & Co.—Monro Bernhard. 
Drovers’ Deposit National Bank—G. M. 
Benedict, Cashier. 
Englewood State Bank—John R. Bur- 
gess, Cashier. 
Green Mfg. Co.—N. M. Green. 
Guarantee Trust & Savings Bank—W. 
H. C. Stege, President. 
Hausske, August, & Co—August 
Hausske. 
Herman Lithographing Co—Herman 
Engel, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Hoffman Co., The—R. B. Hoffman. 
Lamm & Co.—L. G. Wolff, Secretary. 
Live Stock Exchange National Bank— 


S. R. Flynn. 

Mark Mfg. Co.—Winsor Chase. 

New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 
—E. W. Drumm. 

O'Mara Parlor Frame Co.—John E. 
O’Mara. 

Palm, Fechteler & Co.—G. Valentine. 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank—Wm. 
J. Rathje. 

chermerhorn Bros. Co. 

Selle, H. W., & Co—A. J. Koehneke. 
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Sheppard-Strassheim Co.—George W. 

Sheppard. 

Union Stock Yards State Bank—W. F. 
Doggett. 

Seaeeetree ener Co—D. A. Mur- 
phy. 

Weber, Frank C., & Co —Frank C. 


Weber. 
Weil, Farrell & Co—W. C. Hunter. 
Wilder & Company—J. W. Blaser. 
Winsted Silk Co—Wm. A. Leonard. 
Zangerle & Petersen Co—A. A. Zan- 
gerle. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Brighton German Bank Co., The—Max 
Mosler. 
Bruner Woolen Co.—Julius Wolf. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—F. D. 
Wilde. 
Chatfield & Woods Paper Co—H. L. 


Loge. 
Demich-Rieckelman—Ed. J. 


Rieckel- 
man. 
Gassar Coffee Company, The—C. C. 
Stowell. 


Henderson Lith. Co—W. D. Hender- 


son. 
National Cash Register Co.—Bert Alex- 
ander. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Scioto Lime & Stone Co—H. E. Ken- 
drick. 


Decatur-Springfield, Ill. 

Campbell-Holton Co—C. A. Stephen- 
son, Credit Manager. 

Decatur Wholesale Grocer Co.—Her- 
bert Groves, Secretary-Treasurer. . 

Detroit, Mich. 

Acme Box Co.—Fred H. Yeomans. 

American Linseed Co.—Edward Bran- 
kin. 

Annis, Newton—John F. Schaefer. 

Bassett & Reese—Nathaniel Reese. 

Brutmeyers, John, Sons—Philip Brut- 
meyer. 

Brooks, L. C—Care of Jewett, Bigelow 
& Brooks. 

Brownell, C. A—Care of J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 

Campbell, W. R.—Care of Ford Motor 
Co. of Canada. 

Card, E. D—C. C. Card. 

Colwell, Walter I—Care of National 
Grocer Co. 

Crown Hat Mfg. Co—N. Rittemier. 

Detlaff Plating & Polishing Works—A. 
J. Detlaff. 

Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills— 
W. F. Montgomery. 

Detroit Foundry & Supply Co., The— 
E. J. Woodison. 

Detroit Oak Belting Co.—Albert S. 
Kean. 

Detroit Paper Tube & Can Co—F. A. 
Selle. 

Detroit Trust Co.—Chas. P. Spicer. 

Detroit Twist Drill Co—Nelson J. 
Smith. 

Dietsche, A. C. 



































































































































































































































































































Ducharnn, Wm. H.—Care of Kelsey- 
Herbert Wheel Co. 


Mumford. 
Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co.—George E. 
Edmunds. 
Fecheimer, H. M. 
Gallagher, E. B., & Co—Frank Gal- 
lagher. 
Garton-Fisher-Wills Co.—R. L. Fisher. 
a W.—Care of R. B. Ridgely 
oO. 
Goldsmith, Chas., & Co.—I. Kositchek. 
Grainger-Hannan Co.—W. R. Grainger. 
Honan L. M.—Care of McCord Mfg. 


0. 

Ideal Mfg. Co—H. L. Beebe. 

Keena & Drake—Geo. A. Drake. 

Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co.—E. J. 
Robinson. 

McCleary-Harmon Co.—R. B. Harmon. 

McMeans, O. L.—Care of Dodge Bros. 

McNaughton, Chas. N.—Care of Amer- 
ican Bonding Co. 

Macpherson, F. H., & Co.—F. H. Mac- 
pherson. 

— H. C—Care of J. M. Bour 


0. 
Michigan Ammonia Works—N. G. 


Leakey. 

Michigan Malleable Iron Co—A. W. 
Thomson. 

Middleditch, Benj. 

Mizner, W. I—Care of Michigan State 
Tel. Co. 

Morgan, W. C.—Care of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co. 

Moses, Charles W.—Care of American 
Lady Corset Co. 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co—wW. 
J. Horspaal. 

Paige & Chope Co.—A. E. Stevens. 

Parker Bros. Co., Ltd—I. W. Green. 

Pfeffer, C. A—Care of Chalmers-De- 
troit Motor Co. 

Phelps, Krag & Co—W. W. Krag. 

Princess Mfg. Co.—C. W. Moore. 

Rands Mfg. Co—Wm. C. Rands. 

Raymond & Raymond—Chas. L. Ray- 
mond. 

— S. C—Care of Murphy Chair 


0. 
Royal Crown Lead Co.—W. C. Ander- 


son. 

Sheridan, Philip H.—Care of Peter 
Smith & Sons. 

Siegel, B., & Co—Chas. H. Cashin. 

Smith, Frank B. 

Superior Seal & Stamp Co—Fred C. 
Zimmermann. 

Sutton, J. R. 

Thomson, Burlage & Co—D. A. Thom- 
son. 

Van Keuren, M. F.—Care of Standard 
Oil Co. 

Venderbush & Looman Co.—W. J. Loo- 
man. 

Wagstaff, C. B—Care of City Coffee 
& Spice Mills. 


Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co—W. B. 
Wreaks. 

Wetherbee, Geo. C., & Co—James A, 
Whiting. 

Whitbeck, J. F—Care of Toledo Comp. 
Scale Co. 

Wilcox, Clarence E. 

Williams, Walter H.—Care of Williams 
Bros. Co. 

Zeh, Frank J.—Care of West Va. & 
Ohio Coal Co. 

Duluth, Minn. 
Hall, H. A., & Co—H. A. Hall. 
Wahl, John, Candy Co—John Wahl. 
East Weymouth, Mass. 

Alden, Walker & Wilde. 

Clapp, Edwin, & Son, Inc—Owen S. 
Chandler. 

El Paso, Texas. 

City National Bank, The—J. F. Will- 
iams, Cashier. 
Loretz & Kepley—Mr. Loretz. 
Fort Smith, Ark, 
Lee Seed Store. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Heit-Miller-Lau Co.—Thos. Lau. 
Knott-Van Arnam Mig. Co.—George H. 
Van Arnam, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mossman, Yarnelle & Co—E. F. Yar- 
nelle. 

Summit City Soap Works, The—H. C. 
Berghoff. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

Carleton, Geo. F., & Co. 

Kimball, W. & V. O., Co—Warren Kim- 
ball, Treasurer. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
jacksonville Broom Co. — Willett 

Groover. 
McLaurin, J. H., Co—Jas. D. Baker. 
Stringfellow-Doty Co.—C. T. Doty. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Adams Ball Bearing Washer Co.—M. 
O. Adams. 

Benedict Paper Co.—John Pfahler. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co.—E. G. Griffith. 

Standard Oil Co.—G. G. Shuck. 

Kendallville, Ind. 
Kendallville Mfg. Co.—L. A. Weinstein, 

President. 

La Fayette, Ind. 

Biggs, B. F., Bump Co.—M. H. Timber- 
lake, President. 

Curtis, S. C., Sons & Co.—H. S. Curtis, 
Secretary. 

La Fayette Grocery Co.—J. P. Michael, 
President. 

Pierce, O. W., Co.—O. W. Pierce, Sec. 

Laporte, Ind. 

Great Western Mfg. Co.—E. J. Lonn, 
President. 

Planett Lumber and Manufacturing Co. 
—W. C. Taylor, Sec. and Treas. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Merrimac Paper Co. 

Leominster, Mass. 
Viscaloid Co., The—B. W. Doyle. 

Lynchburg, Va. 
Bailey-Spencer. Hdw. Co—W. S. Bell. 
Bell, J. P., Co—Geo. A. Duiguid, Jr. 
Bowling & Gilbert—C. Gilbert. 
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First National. Bank—E. P. Miller. 
Guggenheimer & Co.—R. O. Horton. 
Lgnchbarg National Bank—Allen Cu- 
cullu. 
Milner, J. R., Co—J. P. Adkins. 
Moses, D., & Co—D. Moses. 
National Exchange Bank—H. T. Nicho- 
las. 
Ould, J. W., Co.—P. S. Adkerson. 
‘Marlboro, Mass. 
Howe, S. H., Shoe Co., The—Louis P. 
Howe. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Banks & Harrelson—W. H. Harrelson. 
Dyer, H. C 
Riley Commission Co.—C. E. Becker. 
Mishawaka, Ind. 
Perkins Wind Mill Co.—Geo. M. Foun- 
tain, Treasurer. 
Natick, Mass. 
Felch, W. L., & Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Appel & Ujffy—Geo. H. Appel. 
Berwick Lbr. Co.—Horace Brownell. 
Falk, A. 
Gibbons, John T.—J. A. Grehan. 
Godchaux, Leon, Clo. Co., Ltd.—Alex. 
Lamm. 


Gulf Refining Co. of La—W. J. Te 


Selle. 
Hyman, Harry, & Co.—Lep Maas. 
Komp Machine Works. 
Lazare, Levy & Co.—J. L. Cain. 
Mieg, Brady & Lincoln Co.—C. K. Lin- 
coln, Jr. 
Nick, H. L., Mfg. Co.—H. L. Nick. 
Noble & Salter—W. J. Salter. 
Parke, Davis & Co.—F. ‘J. Offer. 
Segari, S., & Co.—S. Segari. 
Smmons, Cohn & Co.—N. Simmons. 
Standard Paper Co., Ltd—Phil. D. L. 
Mayer. 
United China & Glass Co., Ltd.—J. Turk. 
Vories Baking Co.—R. S. Brown. 
Whitney Supply Co—C. H. Perret. 
Williams, Dick B.—D. B. Williams. 
New York, N. Y. 
Arnold & Einstein—Geo. A. Einstein. 
Barr, A. B., & Co.—A. B. Barr. 
Eastern Millinery Asso., Inc—S. H. 
Lummis, Secretary. 
Fonseca, F. E., & Co—Francisco E. 
Fonseca. 
National Copper Bank—Chas. E. Miller. 
Naumburg, E., & Co—Wm. J. H. Boyd. 
Royal Ins. Co., Ltd—C. F. Shalcross, 
Manager. 
U. S. Worsted Co.—Chas. E. Merrill. 
Westinghouse Lamp Co—Wm. Frank- 
sen, Treasurer. 
Newark, N. J. 
Atkinson Bros.—H. Atkinson. 
Gaddis, Theodore. 
> E. G., Sons—Albert S. Koe- 


Muller. John H., & Co—J. H. Muller. 
Wolber, <a ~ Gustave C. Wolber. 
‘Newburgh, N.Y. 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Co—H. W. 

Murtfeldt. 
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Newburyport, Mass. 


Bliss & Perry Co.—Chas. A. Bliss, 
Treasurer. 

Ireland-Grafton Co—H. B. Little, 
Treasurer. 


Towle Mfg. Co—L. D. Cole. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Altus Whol. Gro. Co.—W. B. Buckley. 
Big Four Implement Co—J. W. Gan- 


naway. 

Columbia Bank & Trust Co—T. A. 
Brooks. 

Durham & Co.—W. J. Durham. 

Emerson-Newton Co.—L. H. Adams. 

Gray, J. 1., Roofing & Mfg. Co—J. I. 


Gray. 
Maxfield, Theo., Co—A. O. Maxfield, 
Treasurer. 
Merchants News Pub. Co.—F. E. Hark- 
ness. 
Miller-Mitscher Co—O. A. Mitscher. 
N:ght and Day Bank—W. E. Hodges. 
Oklahoma Rock Island Plow Co.—S. P. 
Yeakel. ' 
Peerless Press, The—J. C. Holden, Mgr. 
Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank—Nick 
M. Ellis, Cashier. 
Security National Bank—Wm. Mee. 
Smith’s Phonograph Co.—A. H. Smith. 


Southwestern Fountain Co.—Caleb 
Smith. 

Southwestern Whol. Gro. Co—J. B. 
Harper. 


Western National Bank—M. L. Turner. 
Western National Ins. Co—E. J. Archi- 
nard. : 
Western National Ins. Co—J. H. Smith. 
Western Union Tel. Co.—H. G. Robin- 
son, Manager. 
Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., 
Richburg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Craig, D. S., & H., Inc—J. M. Stoner. 
Guyer Hat Co., The—John H. Meader. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bonsall, Ward. 
Crawford, J. C. 
Damascus Bronze Co—W. B. Klee. 
Dispatch Publishing Co—N. J. Mc- 
Bride. 
Federal National Bank—H. M. Landis. 
International Harvester Company of 
America—E. L. Mayer. 
Knode, S. C. 
Lange, H., Wagon Co.—Elias Lange. 
Multi-Letter Co—Norman K. Brown. 
National Printing Co.—Frank B. Will- 
iams. 
Pollack, Stogie Co., of Pittsburgh—I. 
D. Lumely. 

Pressed Radiator Co., of America, The 
—R. R. oe 
Rieck, Edward E., Co. The—Wm. J. 

Burnap. 
Spencer, C. C., Co—C. C. Spencer. 
Stapler Seed & Poultry Supply Co.—T. 
Vaughan Stapler. 
Tanki-Service Bureau—V. C. Dwyer. 
Thorniley Bros—S. A. Thorniley. 


The— 





























































































































































































































































































































Van Horn, H. F., Co., The—H. F. Van 
Horn. 
yeh penta, Arthur—Arthur Von Sen- 
en. 
Wells-Fargo Co., Express—J. S. Hitch- 
cock. 
Western Penna. Paper Co.—Wm. F. 
Pfeiffer. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Cobb & Drew, Inc. 
Plymouth Mills—Wm. P. Stoddard. 
Portland, Ind. 
Hood, W. H., Co., The—J. A. Hood, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Knocker Shirt Co., The—A. L. Blowers, 
Manager. 
Portland, Maine. 
Burnham & Morrill Co.—Geo. B. Mor- 
rill, Vice-President. 
Hinds, "A. S—A. H. Hinds. 
Laughlin, Thomas, Co. The—R. S. 
Laughlin, Treasurer. 
‘Portland Packing Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
Atkins, E. C., & Co.—Frank Barringer. 
Beeman, Woodward Co.—Rufus C. 


Holman. 
Milling Co—Frank W. 


Columbia 
Swanton. 
Thanhauser Hat Co.—Aug. Oberdorfer. 
Tull & Gibbs—F. D. Gibbs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hoag, C. F—Asa Hoag. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co—Thos. W. 


Barrett. 
John, & Sons—Albert E. 


Schwartz, 

Schwartz. 
Providence, R. I. 

Ballou, B. A., Co., Inc—F. A. Ballou, 
Treasurer. 

Merrill, S. K., Co—Robt. E. Birdlong. 

National Exchange Bank—Michael F. 
Dooley, President. 

Parks Bros. & Rogers. 

Potter, E. A., Co—Alfred K. Potter. 

Potter & Buffington Co—L. H. Bos- 
worth, Secretary. 

Union Trust Co—Orville L. Howland. 

Waite, Thresher Co—Henry’ G. 
Thresher. 

Williams & Anderson Co., The—W. E. 
Ensign, Treasurer. 

Wolcott Mfg. Co—Henry Wolcott. 

Pueblo, Colo. 
Franklin Press Co., The—B. F. Scrib- 


ner. 
Western Packing Co.. The—F. K. Mc- 
Clellan. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Swift & Co—S. M. Jasper. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Funk, H. A. 
Hardware & Woodenware Co.—J. M. 


Green. 

Mississippi Valley Fuel Co—J. B. 
Kreikemeier. 

Strombere & Kraus Trunk Mfg. Co. 

Waters-Pierce Oil Co—E. N. Von 
Harten. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Cummings, S. 
Decker, Adam, & Co—Frank W. 

Noyes. 
Fillebrown, J. W., & Co—J. W. Fille- 
brown. 
Heinz, H. J., Co—R. Rylander. 
St. Paul Tent & Awning Co—H. I. 
Weikert. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Ogden Commission Co. 
Pierce, E. H. 

Seattle, Wash. 

American Paper Co.—O. W. Mielke. 

Butler Bros.—P. A. O. Rolle. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce—G. V. 
Holt. 

Daniels & Keller Co.—T. H. Daniels. 

Duncan & Sons—John A. Duncan. 

Heinz, H. J., Co—A. Strange. 

Metropolitan Bank—J. T. McVay. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso.—M. 
D. L. Rhodes. 

Seattle Steel Co—D. E. McLaughlin. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Kahn Mfg. Co—I. T. Kahn. 

Spokane, Wash. 
Marshall-Wells Hdw. Co—M. W. 


Luby. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Featherly, F. M. 
Lipe & Walrath Co.—L. G. Ford, Treas. 
Rosman, Wm. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Agen, John B.—Hans Rasmussen, Mgr. 
Albers Bros. Milling Co—A. J. Bell, 


Credit Man. 
Co—Robt. C. Polk, 


Caldwell Bros. 
Local Manager. 

Carman Mfg. Co.—Jesse W. Tibbits, 
Secretary and Manager. - 

Carstens Packing Co—D. N. Allstrum, 
Assistant Treasurer. 

Dingman Cigar Co.—Fred. V. Dingman. 

Fuller, W. P., & Co—J. S. Menefee, 
Manager. 

Harmon, F. S., & Co.—Chas. N. Har- 
man. 

Haverkamp, Ben.—Ben. Haverkamp. 

Hill Cereal Co.—J. C. Hill, Manager. 

Hunt & Mottet Co—E. C. Richards. 

Hygeia Dairy Co.—Earl Kent, Mgr. 

International Fisheries Co.—Wm. R. 
Morse, Treasurer and Manager. 

King, W. A., & Co.—W. A. King. 

Kona Koffee Ko.—C. T. Stewart, Mer. 

Love-Warren-Monroe Co.—A. V. Love, 
President. 

McCormack Bros. Co.—James McCor- 
mack, President. 

Manley, C. H., & Co.—Frank S. Manley. 

Mohr, Henry, Hdw. Co—J. A. Pleas- 
ants, Secretary. 

Pacific Fruit & Produce Co.—Geo. 
Youell, Manager. 

Perry Commission Co.—A. O. Byrd, 
M-noger. 

Puget Sound Fleurirne Mills Co.—Ralph 
R. Smith, Manager. 
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Rogers Co., The—E. R. Rogers, Pres. 

Rose, J.. & Co. Inc—E. J.. Rose, 
President and Manager. 

Shull-Day Co.—Frank E. Day, Pres. 

Sperry Flour Co—F. Burton Burke, 
Credit Man. 

Standard Oil Co.—J. J. Quilliam, Spe- 
cial Agent. 

Standard Paper Co—R. E. Davison, 


Washington Parlor Furniture Co.—J. 
M. Martin, Treasurer. 

Washington Rubber Co.—Natcher W. 
Pritchard, Credit Man. 

West & Slade Grocery Co.—A. Rupert, 
Manager. 

West Coast Grocery Co—J. Harry 
Weer, Secretary. 

Wiegel Candy Co—Andrew Wiegel, 
President and Treasurer. 


Manager. 1 

Stevens, John B., & Co—John B. Ste- 
vens, President. 

Stilson-Kelloge Shoe Co.—M. G. A. Du 
Buisson, Secretary. 

Tacoma Grain Co.—John T. Bibb, Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Tacoma Grocery Co.—Chas. H. Plass, 
Treasurer. 

Tacoma Meat Co.—Wm. Larkin, Pres. 

Union Meat Co.—Edw. J. Sheehy, Mgr. 


Yakima Grocery Co.—Thos. R. Carlyle, 
Manager. 

Younglove Grocery Co.—E. A. Young- 
love, President. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Arkansas Valley Fruit Co., The—J. C. 
Cassell. 

McCormick Press, The—A. G. McCor- 


mick. 
Wheeler, Kelly 


& Dewey—John C. 
Kelly. 

The back cover of this issue describes some forms issued by 
the National Association of Credit Men. Why not send for samples 
of these forms in order that you may look them over? Your com- 


mittees have worked hard to bring them to their present degree of 
perfection. 


Notes. 


The officers of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association for the 
ensuing year are J. A. Matthews of Brinly-Hardy Company, president, 
and Chas. B. Norton of J. M. Robinson, Norton & Company, vice-presi- 
dent. 


C. H. Dodd who was serving the Ft. Worth association as its vice- 
president has recently accepted a call to the position of credit manager 
of the National Grocery Co., of Seattle, Washington. 


The Dallas Association of Credit Men has elected these officers for 


the new association year: H. S. Keating, of Keating, I. & M. Co., 
president ;.R. E..Bramlett, of Texas Drug Company, vice-president; A. 
V. Lane of American Exchange National Bank, treasurer. 


J. R. Paine of the White-Wilson-Drew Company has been elected 
secretary of the Memphis Credit Men’s Associaton succeeding C. S. 
Dashiell who has resigned from that position as well as from the man- 
agement of the adjustment bureau. 


At the May meeting of the Texas Bankers’ Association held at 
Houston a resolution was passed endorsing the plan of the business 
organizations of Dallas to invite the National Association of Credit 
Men to hold its 1910 convention in that city. 


At the annual meeting of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Association held 
May 13th, Wm. L. Fox of the Buffalo Forge Co., was re-elected presi- 
dent; A. B. Wright of A. B. Wright & Company, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and H. R. Bridgeman of the Lumen Bearing Company, treasurer. 


The members of the Richmond Credit Men’s Association received 
a special invitation from the Virginia Field Club to attend the meeting 
of the club May 24th at the chamber of commerce, Richmond, to hear 
Frank Lock, United States manager of the Atlas Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of England, speak on “Fire Waste.” 
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The following are the officers of the Syracuse Association of Credit 
Men elected at the annual May meeting: H. B. Buell, of Syracuse Dry 
Goods Company, president; L. John Bergman, of Pass & Seymour, Inc., 
vice-president; W. E. Bruce of R. C. McClure Company, treasurer, 
and Wm. C. Blanding of Crouse-Hinds Company, secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Kansas City Association of Credit 
Men held May 6th, the following officers were elected: A. E. Lombard, 
of the Corn Belt Bank, president; Louis H. Ehrlich, of Rothenberg & 
Schloss, vice-president; R. F. Curtin, of Curtin & Clark Cutlery Com: 
pany, treasurer, and Frank W. Yale, secretary. 


Wm. A. Prendergast, formerly secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has again been honored by being elected to the board 
of directors of the Northern Bank of New York. Henderson M. Wolfe, 
also a member of the association, has been elected a director and vice- 
president of the same bank. 


A chance for a weekly “swapping of ideas” is to be provided by 
the Memphis Credit Men’s Association whose officers have arranged to 
have members served their luncheon at special tables at the Business 


Men’s Club every Monday. Fifty members were present at the first 
luncheon. 


At the annual May meeting of the Toledo Association of Credit 
Men the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: J. Gazzam 
McKenzie of the Ames-Bonner Company, president; C. F. Weiler, of 
the Perfection Shirt Waist Company, vice-president; W. S. Buckhout 
with R. A. Bartley, treasurer, and Lewis B. Hall, secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Chicago Credit Men’s Association held 
May 19th the following were elected officers for the ensuing year: S. J. 


Whitlock of Belding Bros. & Co., president; Henry Fornoff of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Company, first vice-president ; J. L. Pfaff of Steele-Wedeles 
Company, second vice-president, and Wm. J. Lawlor of the First Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer. 


A memorial meeting in honor of the late William F. King, for sev- 
eral years president of the Merchants’ Association of New York, was 
held May 12, 1909. Addresses were made by the Hon. George B. Cor- 
telyou, Henry R. Towne, John N. Beach, John W. Weed, and J. Hamp- 
den Dougherty. M. E. Bannin, prominent in Credit Men’s Association 
circles was chairman of the committee which arranged for the meeting. 


The Tacoma Credit Association, till recently an independent local 
organization of the credit men of Tacoma has just become affiliated with 
the National Association of Credit Men with forty-one members. This 
will give six affiliated branches in the Pacific coast states all alive to 
their opportunities and actively working for improved business condi- 
tions. 


The board of directors of the Youngstown Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion has organized with the following officers for the year commencing 
May 1, 1909: S. C. Rogers of the Youngstown Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Company, president ;-H. W. Grant, of the Youngstown Savings 
and Banking Company, vice-president; C. R. Wilson of Stambaugh- 
Thompson Company, treasurer, and W. C. McKain, secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
held May 18th, Enoch Rauh of Rauh Bros. & Company, was unanimously 
re-elected president; George W. Ryan of the Standard Manufacturing 
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Company, was elected first vice-president; G. Brown Hill of Doubleday- 
Hill Eléctric Company, second vice-president, and Cyrus Lewis of Logan- 
Gregg Hardware Company, treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of the Nashville Credit Men’s Association 
held May 4th, the following officers were elected: Harris Solinsky of 
Harris Solinsky & Company, president; Lamaar Pound of the Brad- 
street Company, first vice-president; C. T. Sullivan of Weatherby, 
Armistead, McKennis Company, second vice-president; George M. 
Thomas, secretary and treasurer, and C. H. Warwick, assistant 
secretary. 


The Seattle Merchants’ ill has obtained a full settlement 
of claims against the Lieber Mercantile Co., of Seattle. In this case 
the vendor swore to a false statement of indebtedness and refused to 
pay any of his creditors. He was arrested but friends came forward 


with the necessary money about an hour before the case was called for 
trial. 


At the annual meeting of the Utah Association of Credit Men held 
May 8th, the following officers for the ensuing year were elected: Arthur 
Parsons of Zion City Mercantile Institute, president; M. H. Sowles of 
Salt Lake Hardware Company, vice-president; P. L. Doran of Symns 
Utah Grocer Company, secretary and A. D. McMullen of Strevell- bate 
terson Hardware Company, treasurer. 


The Oklahoma City Credit Men’s Association through its business 
literature committee has gotten out a small sticker which it furnishes 
its members free of charge. It réads as follows: 

“Just to remind you! 

Is your stock insured? 

Do you keep books? 

Do you keep your books in a fireproof place at night?” 


The membership committee of the Pittsburgh association is planning 
a vigorous winding up campaign for additional members. Encouraged 
by the large increase during the past year, they are not satisfied but 
are endeavoring to establish a new high mark. Six competitive teams 
have been enlisted and prizes will be given to the teams and individuals 
securing the largest number of new members within a certain period. 


Just before final adjournment, the legislature of New York, on 
April 28th, passed the bill of Assemblyman Foley, of New York, amend- 
ing the Penal Code in relation to corporations practicing law. In sub- 
stance the bill provides that a corporation cannot appear as an attorney 
for any other person than itself. If the bill should become a law, by 
receiving the signature of the governor, it has been stated that incor- 
porated agencies doing a collection business will have to transact their 
business under the name of an individual attorney. 


The value to the banking fraternity of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in its varied activities is readily comprehended by reading an 
account of the recent executive council meeting. Reports and discus- 
sions centered upon protection against criminals, currency legislation, 
the postal savings bank, punishment for making or using false statements 
for credit, a uniform negotiable instruments law, uniform bill of lading, 
etc. The interest manifested in the council is best indicatéd by the 
attendance, sixty-six out of seventy-one members being present. 

As the BULLETIN goes to press, information comes of the fact 
that Thomas T. Crittenden, ex-governor of Missouri, known to those 
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who attended the earlier conventions of the National Association of 
Credit Men as one who could always be--depended upon to ‘answer 
“present” to the roll call, had suffered a stroke of apoplexy at his home 
in Kansas City and was in a critical condition. Mr. Crittenden’s de- 
termined work while governor in suppressing the James band of out- 
laws made him very prominent among the governors of the states. 


At the last meeting of the San Francisco Credit Men’s Association, 
G. Brenner retired from the office of president, after eight years of 
service in that office. He was presented with a handsome silver 
loving cup as a token of the esteem in which his fellow members hold 
him. The association elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Thomas M. Earl, of Nolan, Earl Shoe Company, president; 
Horace Coffin, of Baker & Hamilton, first vice-president; Max Cohn. of 


A. Zellerbach & Sons, second vice-president and Ben Armer, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The president of a bank in a Pennsylvania city gave us a warm 
reception when we called upon him recently for the purpose of trying 
to secure a membership from his bank. He almost had a fit of apoplexy 
over trying to rid his system of his feelings toward the association on 
account of its stand on the bankruptcy question. His excitement rose 
to such a degree as he hurled anathema after anathema that our repre- 
sentative fled in dismay, followed to the door by the official waving 
his arms like a windmill, too much out of breath to do else but splutter 
like a bunch of damaged firecrackers; and why? Because the day of 
judgment notes has passed away, and our friend is unable to realize 
that we are living in a “square deal” era. 


The bulk sales bill failed to reach final reading in the session of the 
Arkansas legislature which adjourned May 12th. This was peculiarly 
disappointing inasmuch as the measure had passed in the senate and 
passed two readings in the house. W. R. King and C. S. Faxon of 
the Memphis association worked hard for the passage of the bill and 
firmly believe the bill would have passed the third reading safely if 
pressure of other business had permitted the house to reach it. As but 
seven states and one territory in the United States (not counting our 
outlying possessions) are without a bulk sales law, the fight will be 
concentrated with the utmost vigor in the future sessions of the 
legislatures of those divisions. 


Realizing the importance of bulk sales legislation, the credit men 
of Manitoba secured the passage, at the last session of the legislative 
assembly, of a law regulating the sale of stocks in bulk, same to go 
into effect September, 1909. In writing the National office in the mat- 
ter a prominent Winnipeg credit man says that the Manitoba statute is 
based on the statutes as in the states of the United States but is even 
more definite in its exactions. He further says that he wishes in behalf 
of the business interests of Manitoba to thank the National Association 
of Credit Men of the United States for the inspiration its work gave 
the business men of Canada to demand this law which conditions for 
many years have been making most necessary. 


That President Gettys’ letter urging individual members to aid in 
securing individual members served to awaken practical interest is shown 
by several replies he received. Among them was one which declared that 
every jobber and manufacturer in the writer’s city should be a member 
of the Association and pledged the writer to active effort in this direction. 
Further the member said: 
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“T am receiving your monthly BuLLetins. and read them from 
beginning to end and I have found a vast amount of very valuable infor- 
mation. I wish also to mention the fact that the membership stamp of 
our Association placed on a statement of a past due account brings 
results. I have noticed this again and again.” 


Judge Robinson, of the Common Pleas Court, sitting at Youngstown, 
has handed down a decision against the constitutionality of the bulk 
sales law of Ohio which was enacted April 30, 1908. This law which 
was framed to meet the criticism of the Ohio Supreme Court in its 
decision against the bulk sales law of 1902, and has been passed upon 
favorably by the Common Pleas Court of Lucas and Cuyahoga counties 
and by the United States District Court, and is almost identical with the 
Connecticut law which the United States Supreme Court has favorably 
passed upon, will probably be tested in the next higher court with the 
backing of the Youngstown association. Its members plan to gather 
a fund for this purpose, the importance of action being emphasized by 
the fact that since Judge Robinson’s decision was announced four cases 


of the violation of the bulk sales act have come to the attention of the 
credit men of Youngstown. 


W. S. Armstrong, formerly president of the ie York Credit Men’s 
Association, and for many years secretary of the American Felt Company, 
has been elected vice-president and general manager of the National 
Syndicate of Importers, Manufacturers and Jobbers, located at 346 
Broadway. This concern is a newly organized corporation, with a 
capital of $150,000, with Mr. Henry Colburn Smith; of Boston, as presi- 
dent. The syndicate will maintain for the use of credit men a delinquent 
debtor bureau, a confidential service bureau and a law and adjustment 
bureau. In a statement recently issued the objects for which the cor- 
poration is organized are given as “a syndicate of manufacturers, com- 
mission jobbers and importers of Greater New York to protect them- 
selves against the delinquent debtor, to have a community of interest in 
giving each other aid, and to supply information regarding delinquents ; 
to unite in the prosecution of fraud, to control their own legal and col- 
lection business, and to have expert service in investigating and account- 
ing matters.” 


Referee in Bankruptcy John P. Hoyt, who had charge of the exam- 
ination of the Greenberg brothers, in connection with the failure of the 
Clark Clothing and Shoe Company, of Everett, Washington, an outline 
of which case was given in the January, 1909, BULLETIN, has just trans- 
mitted to the United States district judge his opinion that “the three 
Greenbergs and each of them violated Section. 41a of the Bankruptcy 
Act in that in the progress of their several examinations they, and each 
of them, testified with wilful falsity, and that they, and each of them, 
have repeatedly, continuously and intentionally testified in their 
seyeral examinations in a vague, unsatisfactory, contradictory and eva- 
sive manner with the intention of obstructing the administration of jus- 
tice and preventing the collection and distribution of property belong- 
ing to said bankrupt estate, and the discovery of the whereabouts of 
Same and in refusing to answer, or wilfully making false answers, 
obstructed the prompt and proper administration of the bankruptcy 


law and are guilty of contempt, and can and should be punished under 
Section 41b of the act.” 


An attorney in the Buffalo district who has a very large commercial 
practice recently declared that there had been a remarkable decrease in 
the number of failures especially in the textile and allied lines. He said 
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that the tendency to tide weak houses over difficult periods is becoming 
very strong. In his own practice he said: “I have made more compro- 
mise settlements for my clients than ever before. By keeping these 
near-bankrupts out of the courts I have been able to give creditors an 
average settlement of from 35 to 40 per cent. of their claims—much 
more than they would get through the regular channels—and the mer- 
chant has been permitted to continue his business. All concerned come 
out with more money in this way and there is a better feeling all around, 
I never advise an insolvent merchant to go to court. At a bankrupt 
sale he gets much less for his stock. His credit, too, is much better 
than if he was thrown into court.” 


An interesting case which emphasizes the importance of the signed 
property statement as a weapon in the hand of the creditors is described 
in a recent leaflet published by the Portland (Ore.) association. It says: 

“We recall a case in which a member of a local firm went East after 
having sent forward a signed property statement. When in Chicago he 
attempted to use his credit, and upon his assurance that the statement 
represented practically his firm’s standing he was awarded a credit of some 
$1,700. The failure of the firm within a month with assets to pay 
about 40 per cent. of the indebtedness aroused the creditor, who brought 

suit to set aside the sale and replevin such of his goods as he could 

identify. He succeeded in recovering about $800 of his merchandise, 

and collected his pro rata with the other creditors on the remainder. The 
property statement being false and being the sole basis of information 


to the creditor, the court very properly decided that there was no con- 
tract—the minds of the parties did not meet.” 


Tripped up in their expectation that a trustee more or less friendly 
would be appointed, the principals in the fur house of H. Feinberg & 
Sons, New York, together with attorney Matthias Radin and another 
furrier, Samuel Medlin, have been indicted by. the federal grand jury 
for conspiracy to defraud creditors of a sum estimated at nearly $150,000. 
The indictments state that while on October 28th the store was filled with 
valuable furs, a few days later there was scarcely more than $500 worth 
of furs in the store with which to satisfy claims aggregating $150,000. 
The immediate members of the family, Herman Feinberg, an old man, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Minsky, claim that their part in the transactions 
connected with the bankruptcy was performed directly under the advice 
and orders of Abraham Minsky and Attorney Radin, whom they followed 
blindly. Under the direction of Minsky and Radin it is said much of the 
stock was removed to a store nearby and another large lot was shipped 
to a party in Montreal. The creditors reside mainly in Leipsic, Germany. 
The thing to be observed in this case is that the entire bunch of con- 
spirators was corralled by the officers of the bankruptcy court. 


The committee on bankruptcy law of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the annual May convention indicated its complete coin- 
cidence with the National Association of Credit Men both in the main- 
tenance of the national bankruptcy law principle and the improvement 
of that law by such amendments as were contained in the Sherley bill, 
introduced into Congress through the efforts of the National Association 
of Credit Men. In the report the committee said: 


“Eternal vigilance on the part of the business interests of the 
country will be required to save this statute from destruction. Every 
Congress since its enactment has seen one or more attempts to repeal it. 
Shortly before the recent Congress expired, a bill to kill this act was 
defeated in the House, but by a perilously narrow margin of votes. In 


the present session a repeal bill has been introduced in the House by 
Clayton of Alabama. 
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“In some details this law needs modification. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, which is constantly in direct touch with it, recently 
drew up a series of amendments, which were incorporated in a bill intro- 
duced in the House by Swager Sherley, of Kentucky. It passed that 
chamber shortly before the term ended, but was unacted upon by the 
Senate when that Congress expired on March 4th. Your committee 
has examined the Sherley bill and favors the changes which it proposes.” 

The court of appeals of the State of New York recently handed 
down a decision which draws a sharp line between the refusal of a 
concern having a virtual monopoly to sell its goods to any party whom 
it chooses and the ordinary boycott, by which is meant a combining of 
individuals or corporations to harm the business of another. In this 
case in which the American Tobacco Company and its agency, the Metro- 
politan Tobacco Company were defendants, the opinion of the court was 
to the effect that “the owner of property may sell to whom he chooses 
and equally he may control his agent. A refusal to sell to any particu- 
lar individual becomes illegal only when it is done in pursuance of a 
combination with other owners to injure the individual with whom they 
refuse to deal. In other words, it is the combination of several persons 
which makes that action illegal, ‘which if done by a single person without 
any agreement for joint action would be legal.” The court then goes 
on to say that “if it is an inherent right of the owner of property to 
refuse to sell his property to any particular individual, he cannot be 
deprived of that right simply because of the magnitude of his business 
or his wealth. Nor could the courts well draw a line between individuals 
and corporations who may exercise their full right of property, and those 
to whom on account of their wealth that right is to be denied. If the 
aggregation of enormous industries under a single control is economic 
evil the evil can be easily cured by the legislature. 


Special trains for the Philadelphia convention have been arranged 
for by several associations in co-operation. The “Executive Special” 
with the Louisville members aboard will leave Louisville June 13th at 
one o’clock in the afternoon over the Louisville and Nashville. Cincin- 
nati will be reached at 4.30 o’clock and Philadelphia June 14th at ten 
o'clock in the morning. It is expected the delegates from Nashville, 
Memphis and other southwestern associations will be on this train and 
cars containing members from Cincinnati and Columbus, St. Louis and 
Kansas City are to be attached to this special train en-route. Chas B. 
Norton of J:_M. Robinson, Norton & Company, Louisville has charge 
of arrangements for this train. The Cleveland association will have 
a private car attached to train leaving Cleveland June 13th at 6.45 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The “Pattison Special,” as it is popularly called, will 
go through Youngstown and take on members from that point. At 
Pittsburgh the Pittsburgh association will join the train over a hundred 
strong. A night run will be made to Gettysburg, breakfast served there, 
wagonettes over the battlefield, four hours in the morning and four 
hours in the afternoon, evening at hotel, entertainment and card party. 
Night run to Philadelphia arriving in time for breakfast and the open- 
ing of the convention on Tuesday morning. W. M. Pattison, W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company, Cleveland, should be written regarding this, 


train. The management of both enterprises cordially invite all members 
to go with their party. 


“I read the ‘Bulletin’ every month from cover to cover.” This 
is what credit men frequently write the National office. Credit men 
can find nowhere more helpful matter to read. Most of it does not 
grow old; it’s as truthful and instructive now as when it came out in 
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what was then.the current number and will still be valuable reading 
when many more numbers have come off the press. Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to have this wealth of material where you could easily refer 
back to it. The ‘Bulletins’ of 1907 and 1908 have been bound into 
thoroughly indexed volumes, binding for 1907 being a handsome dark 
green buckram, and for 1908 a dark blue. The price is but $1.00 a 
volume with 21 cents for carriage. To read the indexes alone suggests 
useful lines of thought for every man having business responsibilities, 
Write the National office to send you a copy for one or both years. 


THE CONVENTION. 


Transportation, Special Train Service, and Business and 
Entertainment Programs. 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Credit Men will be held in the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 15, 16, 17, 18, 1909. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The Trunk Line Association, Central Passenger Association, and 
New England Passenger Association have announced a special rate of 
one and three-fifths fares (certificate plan) except from points in Penn- 
sylvania. This means that purchasers of tickets must obtain a certi- 
ficate from the selling agent which is to be surrendered to Secretary 
Meek upon arrival at Philadelphia. These certificates will be viséed by 
a special agent of the Trunk Line Association (for which a fee of 25 
cents will be charged) and when returned to their original holders will 
entitle them to a return ticket at three-fifths the regular fare. 

The Trunk Line and Central Passenger Associations have extended 
the time for the purchase of return tickets to June 30th. The New 
England Passenger Association will probably concur in this arrange- 
ment. 

Members from points in Western and Southwestern Passenger terri- 
tories can purchase tickets at reduced rates to Chicago, Peoria or St. 
Louis and then repurchase at rates announced by the Central Passenger 
Association. Such members should not neglect to secure certificates at 
one of these three points. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association has so far refused to an- 
nounce a reduced rate from points in its territory. 


SPECIAL TRAIN SERVICE. 


The “Executive Special” will leave Louisville for Philadelphia June 
13th at one o'clock in the afternoon via Cincinnati and Columbus. Write 
Charles B. Norton, of J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., for full details. 

A special train leaves Cleveland for the convention June 13th at 
6.45 o’clock in the evening via Youngstown and Pittsburgh. Monday 
the 14th will be spent by the party at Gettysburg, thence the party pro- 
ceeds to Philadelphia, arriving Tuesday at 7 o’clock in the morning. 
For full details write W. M. Pattison, of W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 
Cleveland. 

A cordial invitation to all members is extended to join either of 
these parties. 
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PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, JUNE 15, 1909. 
MorRNING SESSION—II O'CLOCK. 
InvocaTion—Rev. John R. Davies, D.D., Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church. ' 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME— 
In Behalf of City—Hon. John E. Reyburn, Mayor of Philadelphia. 
In Behalf of Local Association—Mr. -Gerston L. Levi, President 
Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association:: *-- 
me TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME—J. W. Spangler, Jr., Seattle, 
ash. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT Francis McKELpin GETTYS. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER CHARLES E. MEEK. 
Appress—‘Philadelphia as a Business Center”—Mr. Coleman Sellers, 
Jr., President, Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia. 
RECESS 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2.30 0’CLOCK. 
Appress—“Trade and Credit Conditions in South America”—Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania. 
Delegate of U. S. to Pan-American Conference. 
REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE—D. L. Sawyer, Chairman, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
Report OF BANKRUPTCY LAW CoMMITTEE—O. G:- Fessenden, Chairman, 
New York, N. Y. : 
REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP CoMMITTEE—J. H. Scales, Chairman, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


Report oF Business LITERATURE CoMMITTEE—Chas. Reynolds, Chair- 
man, New Orleans, La. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16, 1909. 
MorNING SESSION—IO O'CLOCK 
InvocaTion—Rabbi Marvin Nathan, Congregation Beth Israel. 
Appress—“Various Phases of Commercial Fraud’—Julius Henry 
Cohen, New York, N. Y. 

REPORT OF INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION CoMMITTEE—Oscar Wells, 
Chairman, Houston, Texas. 

REPORT OF MERCANTILE AGENCY AND CREDIT CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE 
—O. H. Perry, Chairman, Columbus, Ohio. 

Report OF CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS CoMMITTEE—F. W. Risque, 
Chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

RECEss. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 O'CLOCK. 
SPECIAL MEETING HEED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CurRENCy—Harry New, Chairman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Appress—“Regulating State Banking”’—Hon. Clark Williams, Super- 
intendent of Banks, State of New York. © 
Appress—“Mechanism of a Bank”—James G. Cannon, Vice-Presi- 
dent Fourth National Bank, New York, N. Y. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1909. 

MorNING SESSION—IO O'CLOCK. 

INvocaTloN—Bishop Luther B. Wilson, D.D., L.L.D., Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Appress—‘“Fire Insurance’”—George P. Sheldon, President, The Phenix 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Report OF Fire INsuRANCE COMMITTEE—Powell Evans, Chairman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

REPORT OF ADJUSTMENT BurEAU CoMMITTEE—H. L. Eisen, Chair- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL CoMMITTEES—Banking and Currency, Harry New, 
Chairman, Cleveland, Ohio; Federal Incorporation Law, A. J. 
Gaehr, Chairman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

RECESs. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2 O'CLOCK. 

MEETING UNDER THE.AUSPICES OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE—George R. 
Barclay, Chairman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Appress—“The Advantage to the Commercial Interests of the Country 
of Greater Uniformity in State Laws Relating to Commercial 
Affairs.’-—Amasa M. Eaton, Providence, R. I:., President, Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 

Appress—“Credit and Commerce in Latin America.’”—Charles M. 
Pepper, Washington, D. C., Special Agent of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 


Fripay, JUNE 18, 1909. 
MorNING SESSION—IO O'CLOCK. 

InvocaTIon—Rev. Floyd W. Tompkins, D.D., Holy Trinity Church. 
SHort TaLtks By Members—“The Value of One to Another.”— 

S. G. Rosson, Baltimore, Md. “Accumulative Advantages.”—lIra 

D. Kingsbury, Rochester, N. Y. 
GENERAL DIscussION OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS—(By members repre- 

senting all parts of the-country). 

RECESS. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—2.30 O'CLOCK. 
NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 


Please take note that at the Philadelphia Convention, in accord 
with a resolution passed at the last convention, an amendment will 
be offered to Article X of the Constitution to increase the standing 
committees by making the special committee on banking and currency 
a standing committee, under the title, “Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee.” The proposed:amendment will be: Insert in Article X of 
the Constitution after the words “Fire Insurance” the following: “K. 
Banking and Currency.” 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

Tuesday evening, June 15th, a reception will be given the visitors 
by the Philadelphia Credit Men’s Association at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Dancing will follow the reception and refreshments will be 
served. 

Wednesday evening, June 16th, will be spent at Willow Grove Park, 
a noted summer resort. Special arrangements for transportation will 
be made by the Philadelphia association. 

Thursday, June 17th, immediately after the adjournment of the 
business session a special train will take the visitors to Valley Forge, 
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ground hallowed to Americans as the scene of the darkest days of the 
War of the Revolution. 

Here in a natural outdoor amphitheater the celebrated Ben Greet 
troupe of players will present “Mid-summer Night’s Dream.” After 
refreshments have been served the party will return to Philadelphia by 
special train. 

Friday evening, the order will be a “Smoker” at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, with all that goes in such an affair. 


SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE LADIES. 


A special committee of ladies will be at the Bellevue-Stratford during 
the entire convention week to provide for the entertainment of the lady 
guests of the association. 

The committee will open headquarters Monday morning, June 14th, 
in order to meet the visiting ladies upon their arrival at the hotel and 
will do everything to make their visit pleasant. 

Tuesday, June 15th, at 1.30 in the afternoon, the lady guests will 
be given a luncheon in the Clover Club Room of the Bellevue-Stratford. 

Wednesday morning, June 16th, will be spent in automobiles view- 
ing the historical points of special interest. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the same day the ladies will be taken in trolley cars to Willow Grove 
Park where lunch will be served. The men of the convention will 
join in this outing in the evening. 

Thursday morning the ladies will visit Wanamaker’s, where a spe- - 
cial performance, probably a concert, will be. given, and in the afternoon 
automobiles will take them to Valley Forge where the men will join 
them later. The trip to Valley Forge will be through the most beautiful 
and extended stretches of suburban properties in the country. 

Friday morning automobiles will again be used to take the ladies 
through the city parks and finally to the Manheim Club, one of Phila- 
delphia’s best-known country clubs. After a leisurely hour of two spent 
here, during which lunch will be served, the party will return in time to 
witness the closing events of the convention. 


Don’t Be Hasty in Accepting a Compromise. 

Will this member ever regret the fact of his membership in the 
National Association of Credit Men? He is located in a distant city; he 
had a large account long overdue, outstanding with a house located 
in one of the cities where the Association has an affiliated branch. Re- 
sponses to his demands for payment were hard-luck stories. Finally 
a compromise settlement was offered on the ground that the concern 
was insolvent. With that it became a question either of referring the 
matter to a local attorney or sending a representative to spend several 
days in an examination of the debtor’s affairs. It was suggested to him 
that here might be just the opportunity when his membership in 
the National Association of Credit Men would prove the way out of 
his difficulties. The National office was accordingly written to. The 
latter in turn referred the matter to the secretary of the local association 
with certain suggestions. The result was an examination which showed 
beyond a doubt that the debtor was capable of paying 100 cents on the 
dollar. With this information it was a simple matter to bring the right 
kind of pressure to bear and the member speedily received a check in 
full for his account with a check that was honored at the bank. Not 
forgetful of the distinct service rendered. the member soon followed its 
receipt by drawing a check for a substantial sum to the order of the local 
association which had performed for him such excellent service. 
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How a Referee in Barfkruptcy Views the Prosecution Work of the 
Association. 


Every right-minded business man and lawyer who gives any 
attention to the matter will appreciate the remarkable fight which the 
investigation and prosecution committees of the various affiliated branches 
of the National Association of Credit Men are carrying on for the 
purpose of punishing men who scheme to defraud their creditors. None 
can understand the multitudinous difficulties which confront those who 
take the aggressive in this fight so well as the referee in bankruptcy 
who daily observes the intricacies with which the schemer intertwines 
the vital issues of the case, making proof impossible to reach except 
at great expense. 

Mr. Remington knows that these conditions must be met by 
concerted action and therefore feels that the sole hope of the situation 
lies in the Credit Men’s Association. His letter is printed in full. 


“CLEVELAND, OuIo, April 27, 1909. 
“W. M. Pattison, President, 
“Cleveland Association of Credit Men. 


“My Dear Mr. Pattison: 

“IT take the opportunity, through you, to compliment the Cleveland 
branch of the National Association of Credit Men upon its work in 
ferreting out fraudulent failures, and especially upon two recent signal 
instances of its work in thts direction. 

“The growth of the Credit Men’s Association throughout the country 
is one of the best signs of the times in the business world. In former 
periods of our commercial history, through lack of concerted 
action by the better element of businessmen, our business communities 
have been quite at the mercy of unscrupulous and ingenious rascals, 
who might be sharp enough to resort to devious or complicated methods 
of fraud. There was no one in those days to run them down and expose 
them, and they flourished undetected and unpunished. No one business 
concern could then, or now, afford to ‘go after’ these rascals; for fraud 
takes on many different forms, and the forms of fraud occurring in 
fraudulent failures are sometimes so jntricate, so involved and covered 
up, that long and protracted and expensive efforts, too great for indi- 
vidual assumption, are requisite to unearth them. 

“A fair example of such a situation is shown in a recent case 
wherein after months of detective work and innumerable examinations 
of witnesses in the bankruptcy court, finally there was exposed, after 
following out many ramifications and clues, clearly and without doubt, 
an extensive scheme for the defrauding of creditors, involving several 
different concerns—a scheme that never could have been discovered had 
it not been for the aid of your organization. 

“The Credit Men’s Association has been of inestimable assistance 
in the development of a better conscience among that class of business 
men whose business morals are in need of tonic now and then. It has 
been of inestimable benefit in taking advantage of the latent power of 
bankruptcy law and bankruptcy courts to produce fairness among busi- 
ness men with regard to insolvent estates and to protect creditors from 
schemes of fraudulent debtors as well as from selfish efforts of creditors 
to gain preferences. 

“No law is self-executing, and the beneficent provisions of the 
bankruptcy act, however potent they might be towards bringing about 
commercial righteousness, need, not only conscientious administration 
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on the part of the courts, but vigorous aid and effort on the part of 
business men, in order to bring about the benefits intended by the law. 
One of the best results of the growth of the great organizations of 
credit men which has signalized the last decade, has been that business 
men have been taught how to make use of the strong arm of the bank- 
ruptcy law in the direction of investigating fraudulent or preferential 
transactions among failing debtors and of setting aside preferences to 
favored creditors and relatives. a 

“Inasmuch as the Credit Men’s Association has branches in all 
the various states, quick and willing response is made to letters calling 
for information. In this way creditors are now enabled to bring to 
bear a multitude of facts in examining bankrupts and witnesses in any 
particular bankruptcy case that could not be ascertained otherwise, 
except at great expense. It seems to me the Credit Men’s Association 
is performing the valuable function of policing the commercial com- 
munities of the United States; and it should be willingly supported by 
all business men who love to see justice vindicated in the every-day 
affairs of commercial life. 

“The very mention of the name Credit Men’s Association, we must 
believe, is coming to strike terror into the hearts of evil doers; and 
the business crook ‘takes notice’ at once when some kind friend whis- 
‘pers in his ear, ‘Look out: the Credit Men’s Association will get after 
you.’ 
“Very sincerely yours, 

“HAROLD REMINGTON, 
“Referee in Bankruptcy.” 


The Pittsburgh Association Continues Its Successful Prosecution 
Work. 


One of the fraud cases being handled by the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion—that involving the conspiracy of Dan and John Magilvy—has 
just been brought to a successful conclusion by the conviction of 
the two brothers charged with perpetrating commercial fraud on the 
West Lafayette Manufacturing Company by which they received 
from that concern a credit of goods worth $3,000. 

The association introduced testimony to the effect that John 
Magilvy, a brother of Dan Magilvy, secured a position with the 
West Lafayette Company as its Pittsburgh salesman, handling its 
goods on credit. It was testified that he then conspired with his 
brother Dan to open two stores, one at 431 Third avenue, Pittsburgh, 
known as the Columbia Jobbing House, and the other at Homestead, 
known as the Homestead Housefurnishing Company. John, it was 
testified, then sent in orders for the two concerns for a large amount 
of goods and gave them credit. He wrote the West Lafayette con- 
cern that the jobbing houses were new concerns and that he had 
looked up their credit and had found it excellent. They were not 
rated as being in business too short a time, and the company, relying 
on the representations of its agent, shipped the goods. False names, 
it was charged, were used, showing the individuals composing the 
two local houses were all right. 

Letters from John Magilvy were introduced at the trial, giving 
one excuse or another for delayed payments and telling his company 
that the Columbia and Homestead companies would settle in a short 
time. This continued, the prosecution claimed, until the two houses 
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had disposed of all the goods. One member of the company, becom- 
ing suspicious, came to Pittsburgh and started an investigation, when 
he discovered both concerns had gone out of business. 

A stenographer, testified that John Magilvy had dictated letters 
introduced at the trial. Both men were charged with conspiracy to 
defraud, and the jury convicted them in short order. 

Distinct credit for this result.is due G. Brown Hill, chairman of 
the prosecution committee of the Pittsburgh association and A. C. 
Bunce the association’s assistant secretary, for it was through their 
persistent and intelligently directed work that the very technical 
proof which was required to convict, was placed in the hands of 
the prosecuting attorney. 


Can You Assist in Finding These Debtors? 


It will be appreciated if those who have any clue to the present 
whereabouts of the following, communicate their information to the 
National office: 

Milton Theohary and Christian Staver who formerly did business 
in Philadelphia, under the style M. Theohary & Company. 

Gordon G. Francis, who formerly did business at Philadelphia as 
the Ideal Restaurant and Rest Room; 

Chas. E. Pearce, formerly at Fayetteville, North Carolina; 

Jack Todd, formerly a storekeeper in Breathitt county, Kentucky, 
now presumed to be in Kansas or Oklahoma; in this instance informa- 
tion should be sent direct to C. L. Williamson, secretary of Lexington 
Credit Men’s Association, Lexington, Kentucky ; 

J. F. Blair, formerly of Chance, Oklahoma, now supposed to be in 
Texas; 

Sam Segal, who is reported as having served a jail sentence at 
Greenfield, Indiana, and later was heard of at New Cassel, Wisconsin; 

Tom Athanasopulos, alias A. Williams, who formerly engaged in 
the fruit business at Pueblo, Colorado; 

Alexander Wallace, formerly manager of the Adams Hotel Fancy 
Fruit Company at Phoenix, Arizona ; 

J. C. Overman, formerly a butcher at Bisbee, Arizona, and A. I. 
Acres, formerly a cattleman at Don Luis, near Bisbee, Arizona, said 
- later to be located in Oklahoma; : 

Dr. W. T. S. Vincent, formerly at Atlanta, Georgia, and last heard 
of at Kansas City, Missouri; 

I. W. Holbrook, until recently located at Cowen, West Virginia; 

W. A. McGriff, last heard of at Micanopy, Florida; 

Joe Meyers, formerly of Rector, Arkansas ; 

E. A. Stocking, formerly of Claremont, South Dakota, last heard 
of about October 1,. 1907. Is said to have been in the meantime at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Supplement Number IV to the bulk sales pamphlet containing the 
laws of the five states and one territory which put the bulk sales law 
on their statute books during the recent legislative period, is now off 
the press and may be had by any member for the asking. Every 
credit man should have the bulk sales laws of the various states before 
him and the National office will gladly respond by sending the original 
pamphlet on this subject with all supplements. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


By Cuas. Haupt, UNITED States District ATTORNEY BEFORE ST. PAUL 
CrepiIT MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 


It is unquestionably true that within very recent times, the activi- 
ties of government have far exceeded anything that occurred in our 
previous experience. We used to have a governmental maxim generally 
concurred in, and that was that “the best government was the one that 
governed least.” In other words, it was considered that the government 
should enact laws for the protection of life, liberty and property, but 
outside of that sphere, men should be allowed to conduct their enter- 
prises in such manner as to them seemed most advantageous to their 
own interests. That maxim was a wholesome one in the early history 
of this country. It was a wholesome and proper one under conditions 
as they existed fifty years ago, or from the beginning of our nation to 
the close of the Rebellion. It worked well in the days before the advent 
of railroads and railroad consolidation. It was all right before the 
springing up of the factory system, before the days of the captain of 
industry, with our businesses divided into great domains called depart- 
ments, presided over by sub-captains, and governed generally by boards 
of directors, only interested in the dividend sheet. It was a maxim 
adapted to a time when the employer met face to face with his employe, | 
and a personal, human relation existed between the two. But since those 
good old days when we traveled in stage coaches, when everybody went 
to the well or spring to get water, when a ride upon a canal boat was 
a thrilling and exciting experience, times have changed, and, while human 
nature always remains the same, our ideas have changed with the times. 

We could get along with that maxim as the foundation of govern- 
mental action in those earlier days, but to. me it seems changed condi- 
tions have necessitated closer relationship between the government -and 
the citizen. Today the citizen is confronted by great aggregations of 
organized capital doing a tremendous business extending over. the entire 
Union. 

This consolidation of capital has tended to drive the small man out of 
business. It has made it practically impossible for the individual, with 
limited capital, to start in many lines of business and manufacturing. 
In that respect, there is a marked change from former conditions, as 
under the old industrial regime each community had its own local man- 
ufactory. The stuff the community consumed was largely made in that 
community, but now the goods consumed in California are made in 
Chicago or New York, and so I say, today a citizen is confronted with 
great aggregations of capital employed in business, the products of which 
a few concerns may control the entire output, and in consequence, may 
abuse the power to fix arbitrarily prices to producer and consumer. 

That is the employers’ and the manufacturers” side of the question. 
The consolidation, union, or organization of capital and business on the 
one side led logically to the organization of the employe class on the 
other side. We have the labor unions, and so we have in the industrial 
world to do with organized capital on the one side and organized labor 
on the other. Between the two stands the great consuming’ public.. In 
the presence of these powerful aggregations of capital and labor, the 
Citizen stands alone, realizing his weakness and inability to combat fle 
organization opposed to him. He feels that he is liable to be crushed in 
the struggle of the contending parties. The result is that he naturally 
appealed to his government for aid and protection. The small business 
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man was compelled to do the same thing. As a shipper on the railroads 
having traffic to move, he*felt that he alone was not able to get the same 
treatment, the same rates, the same advantages in transportation that 
his more powerful competitor was getting, who had a larger volume 
of freight to move... The only source of relief to which he could apply 
under these circumstances was his government. He realized, and properly 
too, that government is not constituted alone for the protection of the 
strong, but for the weak as well, and he realized this also, that under 
the laws of the just and fair government he was entitled to the same 
treatment that is accorded his stronger rival, although a smaller and 
weaker man. 

As a result of these changed conditions, demand was made on the 
government for interference in the every-day life and business of the 
country which fifty years ago we would have felt was highly repre- 
hensible in any government. 

Interference or regulation of business has been largely enacted under 
the power conferred upon Congress by the Interstate Commerce clause 
of the Constitution. This provision says “that Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
states, and with the Indian tribes.” Undoubtedly when that constitu- 
tional provision was written, the framers had in mind the regulation of 
traffic as it was then.known, that is, trade as conducted on the ocean 
and the waterways of the United States. The broader interpretation 
given to this important provision of the federal constitution illustrates 
how that great instrument has grown and developed to meet the needs 
of the country, and it is under this provision of the Constitution that 
many of the laws recently enacted have reached down to affect the every 
day life of the people. 

For instance, there is the question of the regulation of railroad rates, 
That was one of the live and agitated questions before the country for 
many years. Complaints were heard everywhere against the railroads 
for giving rebates and practicing discrimination between shippers. One 
man who had a large volume of traffic to move would go to some railroad 
representative and make an arrangement by which a certain amount of 
the freight rates he might pay would be returned, or would get some 
concession which would give him an unfair advantage. All kinds of 
dishonest practices were adopted, resulting in discrimination, unfair 
treatment, favoritism, which, if allowed to continue, would ultimately 
drive the man against whom the discrimination was practiced out of 
business. Everyone must concede that such a business condition was 
intolerable, and we must admit that the railroads, being the great high- 
ways of inland trade and commerce, ought to accord the same treatment 
to all shippers, big and little, when it comes to the movement of goods 
or the carrying of passengers. The railroads should be as free from 
discrimination as are public highways. The demand was made on Con- 
gress that these abuses be stopped. The sentiment for the legislation 
was practically universal. The only people who opposed the enactment 
of the legislation necessary to correct the abuses were the beneficiaries 
of the wrongful system, and Congress, in obedience to the voice of the 
people, enacted the law. Its provisions have been faithfully and ener- 
getically enforced, so that today, I believe you will agree with me when 
I say that in St. Paul every shipper is receiving the same treatment at 
the hands of the railroads. The law declares it a crime punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for any official to grant a rate different 
from the published rate, and it is a crime not only for the carrier to give 
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a preferential rate, but for the shipper to demand or receive one. So 
the offence bears equally on the shipper and the carrier, and inasmuch 
as the railroad is protected against the solicitation of the shipper, the 
carrier is placed under no temptation to violate the law. My experience 
with railroad men is that they prefer as a rule to maintain rates, and 
that in most cases, where discrimination was practiced, it was because 
some big shipper coerced the carrier to reduce rates’as a condition to 
getting his business. With uniform rates, with every shipper knowing 
he is getting the same rates as every other shipper, it enables men to 
enter into a more lawful and honorable competition for the business 
of the country than was possible when, by secret rates and discrimination, 
one shipper was unfairly and wrongfully cutting the life out of his 
neighbor’s business. 

I refer to this as one of the forms of governmental activity that has, 
within recent times, been put in practice, and I believe every business 
man will agree with me in saying that the result of this form of activity 
is beneficial to business generally. It makes for better business morals 
and gives everyone assurance that, so far as railroad rates are a factor 
of business success, he is standing on an absolute plane of equality with 
his competitor. 

Another law lately passed by Congress comes very near home to 
the business man and the citizen as well. I refer to what is known as 
the “Food and Drugs Act,” sometimes called the “Pure Food Law.” 
By the provisions of this act, the manufacturer and shipper of foods and 
drugs is required to tell the truth about his goods, in order to comply 
with the law. He must state upon the package or write on the label 
what ingredients go to make up the contents of the package. If he does 
that plainly and truthfully, and the product is fit for consumption, he 
may then ship his goods in interstate commerce freely and without 
governmental intermeddling, and without violating the law. Congress 
having enacted the law, the executive branch of the government is 
charged with the duty of its enforcement, and the vigorous enforcement 
of the law will guarantee the citizen that when he puts into his mouth 
anything that has entered into interstate commerce, he may know what 
that thing is. 

Now, it seems to me that the Food and Drugs Act is a highly im- 

portant law, particularly important to every business man who wants 
to build up a reputation for making honest goods. It is hard competition 
to enter the lists against a man who will place a false label on his pro- 
duct. If he may put sand in his sugar or make wooden nutmegs, and 
sell them for the real thing, he can drive the honest man out of business, 
or the honest man will have to seek for a special class of customers 
who are willing to pay a higher price for his goods. No honorable man 
wants to enter into competition along the lines of the manufacture and 
sale of fraudulent and dishonest articles. By the enactment of this law 
and its reasonable enforcement, everyone is enabled to enter into com- 
petition with his rival on a fair basis, thus leading to the production 
of a better class of goods and the establishment of a higher standard of 
business methods and morals. As to the general policy and just enforce- 
ment of the law, it seems to me that no decent, honorable business man 
can take exceptions. Its provisions are fair. 
_ But it is also true that the best law can be made troublesome and 
interferes with legitimate business activity. In other words, when the 
letter of the law is submitted for its spirit, and it is attempted to be 
enforced in a narrow sense, it will become oppressive. 
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One of the statutes of the country, also enacted under this same pro- 
vision of the Constitution, is what is known commonly as the “Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law.” This law was the outgrowth of a protest arising in 
this country against what years ago was known as “trusts;” that was 
the union, not the legal union, but the contractural union of a vast num- 
ber of independent businesses producing the same commodities under a 
single head or management. The people of the country became alarmed, 
They said, if these vast trust aggregations are allowed to form and 
monopolize the different lines of commodities produced in this country, 
they will be able to extort any price they may see fit to impose. By the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law every contract, combination in the form of 
trust, or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations, is declared to be illegal, 
and suits may be brought under the provisions of this act in the courts 
of the United States to enjoin the continuance of such inhibited com- 
binations, and the promoters of the trust may be proceeded against crim- 
inally. Many suits, both civil and criminal, have been prosecuted under 
this law, but, notwithstanding that this law denounces trusts as an evil 
and criminal, I think we may say that combinations have flourished pretty 
well in spite of this statute. 

The question really involved is an industrial and economic one. Is 
the big business organization, the great aggregation of capital under a 
single management, the natural, inevitable outcome of modern business 
needs? Do these organizations denote the trend and evolution of modern 
business life? Or are they dangerous to the welfare and liberties of the 
citizen? It seems to me, in these days, when the needs of the country 
demand the tremendous output of iron, for instance, structural, railroad 
iron and iron for all the multitudinous purposes of industry, that some 
great institution is necessary to meet these demands. 

I am somewhat of an evolutionist myself, and hardly believe that 
things come by chance. In the growth of our country and the expansion 
of our trade and commerce, without anyone being especially responsible, 
these great business concerns have arisen out of social and industrial 
conditions, apparently with the same irresistible force that an island 
will sometimes emerge from the bosom of the ocean. It seems to me 
that it is not merely chance, and if that is so, no law to suppress or 
destroy this tendency of modern business will avail. 

This view of the so-called trust or combination does not mean that 
the law cannot regulate or supervise their processes just as it does the 
railroads. If these great industrial agencies are necessary to meet mod- 
ern conditions, and if they abuse the power which they wield, or if they 
are unfair in their treatment of the great consuming public, I see no 
reason why the government cannot treat them as quasi-public agencies, 
as it does the railroads, and so restrain their greed and extortion, if such 
restraint is deemed necessary. Business has grown and developed in that 
form which is denounced by the statute in defiance of the statute, which 
is evidence to me of the vitality of that form of growth and development. 
It is now generally conceded that there is an inherent weakness in the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law since it denounces anything in the form of a 
trust, whether beneficial or baneful, whether its methods are fair, just 
and legitimate, or whether they are unfair and sinister. There are no 
means provided in the law by which you may discriminate between the 
operations of what may be termed a “good” trust and a “bad” trust. I 
believe it is commonly admitted that the law should be amended to per- 
mit this discrimination between the real wrong doers and those who do 
not intend to offend against the law. 
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The government is also manifesting a greater interest in the question 
of immigration. In the early history of the country, when it was mostly 
a wilderness, and we needed settlers, we welcomed everyone to our 
shores, and there was no occasion in the earlier days to discriminate, as 
the immigrants came from the north of Europe. They were of our own 
blood. In recent years, the tide of immigration has changed. It is now 
flowing from the south of Europe, from the people dwelling about the 
Mediterranean, and it is.coming in a much greater floodtide. ‘In the year 
1907 there were more people, immigrants, landed on the shores of 
America than there were barbarians at the sacking of Rome, and not-a 
few of these newcomers were not so much more civilized than the Huns 
and Goths who captured the Eternal City. They are densely ignorant 
of the laws of the United States, know nothing of our institutions, and 
it would seem that a large portion are incapable of grasping the spirit 
of American liberty.. In 1907 there were 1,250,000, largely of this class 
of immigrants, arrived in the United States, of which number about 
300,000 were Italians. The question is, can we continue to receive, year 
by year, this enormous addition into our society and maintain our Anglo- 
Saxon standard of life and our conceptions of government and liberty? 
While the laws have been enacted to exclude certain limited classes of 
undesirables of Europe, it seems to me that our law is still very lax in 
admitting too freely a class of people whom it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to assimilate and mould into American citizens. 

It is true that during the feverish industrial period lately passed 
there was a demand for labor in this country that seemed to necessitate 
that we throw wide open the doors and extend a general invitation to 
the people of the world to come here and do our work. This condition 
has at least temporarily passed, and besides, it is not necessary that all 
the work of the United States be done in a day. Certainly it is’ not 
necessary to be dorie at the expense and deterioration of the citizenship 
of the country. We have always welcomed the German, the English, 
the Irish and the Scandanavian people, who could be moulded and blended 
without social life, but the people of Southern Europe are of alien blood. 
Their traditions and ideas differ from ours. What we need in this 
country is immigrants that will assimilate and blend and unite with our 
type and standard of civilization and life. 

There is one law which I hope sometime will be written upon the 
statute books of our country and meet with favor at the hands of the 
courts of the United States, and that is a law prohibiting the introduction 
into interstate commerce, of goods manufactured in whole or in part by 
child labor. Such a law has been enacted by Congress for the District 
of Columbia. The power of Congress to enact a general law of that 
character is doubted upon constitutional grounds, but I thoroughly 
believe that Congress at an early date should give the Supreme Court 
of the United States a chance to pass upon the constitutionality of such 
a law. There are able-bodied men enough in the United States to do 
the work of this country, and we should not permit our children to be 
dwarfed, and their lives blasted, by sending them to the factory and the 
shop at tender ages, to engage in the struggle of life by the side of their 
fullgrown brothers and fathers. They should be sent to school, they 
should be allowed to develop, to grow up to the full stature and 
strength of American manhood and womanhood. ; 

The sentiment of this country, the intelligent sentiment, is against 
child labor; almost as much as the intelligent, enlightened sentiment of 
the country fifty years ago was against slavery. But unless Congress 
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enacts such a law, and unless that law is upheld by the courts, it is 
impracticable to save the child from the evils of being sent to the shop 
and factory at an early age. Because one state will refuse to pass the 
law, another state will say that so long as child labor is allowed any- 
where, it must do the same thing. One manufacturer will say, “I have 
to get my labor just as cheap as anyone else, and since my competitors 
employ child labor, I must do so.” The proper remedy is to pass a law 
operative over the entire Union, and if a man knows his goods will be 
excluded from interstate commerce, if produced by child labor, the ques- 
tion will be settled, and we will not be subjected to the painful reflection 
that many of the goods produced for our comfort and enjoyment are 
made at the sacrifice of the health and lives of many little children. 

The government is branching out in many other forms of activity 
too numerous tobe here enlarged upon. We may simply cite, for instance, 
irrigation, re-forestation, preservation of our natural resources, construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. These, with other forms of governmental 
activity, indicate the trend of the times, so that I think we may safely 
conclude that the activities of our government, instead of being lessened 
or decreased, are bound to grow and increase as society grows and 
expands, and as the individual citizen feels, as he will continue to more 
and more, that the protection of his government ought to be over him 
and closer to him. 


Isn’t It All Worth While? 


In January, 1907, a party whom we shall call, Willis Hills, of 
Seaconcet, Michigan, becaire financially embarrassed, and executed 
a trust mortgage securing all.of his creditors ratably, naming Rolland 
J. Cleland, attorney and manager for the adjustment bureau, of the 
Grand Rapids Credit Men’s Association, as trustee. The following 
expresses his condition: 


Total indebtedness amounted to 

Stock of merchandise $10,070.40 
Notes and accounts receivable 4,043.61 
Miscellaneous personal property 3,590.50 


Total assets, not including real estate and store fixtures.. $17,710.51 


Mr. Hills was possessed of considerable real estate, part of which 
was encumbered. He had bought out a competitive stock of mer- 
chandise and given his notes therefor, and he was unable to meet 
the same. He also had a large bank indebtedness, all of which was 
secured, $1,700 of it being secured on real estate, and the balance 
being a chattel mortgage on his stock of merchandise. 

The trustee took immediate possession, and from that time all 
merchandise was purchased in the name of the trustee. The business 
was continued as a going business from January, 1907, to May, 1909, 
by Mr. Cleland, as trustee. About the first of May the trust mort- 
gage was discharged and the property returned to Mr. Hills. The 
stock of merchandise, accounts and notes receivable, store fixtures 
and furniture, and all other personal property of Mr. Hills being 
returned to him free and clear, his real estate being encumbered for 
the sum of $7,500. Checks have just been sent to the creditors in 
full settlement of the principal of their claims against Mr. Hills, 
practically all of the creditors having waived interest. 
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In the meantime, as before stated, the business was continued as 
a going business and the creditors of Hills have received patronage 
to the amount of about $25,000. 

If this estate had been handled through the bankruptcy court, 
taking the usual average prices received from sales of stocks and 
real estate in similar condition, Mr. Hills’ property would have been 
wiped out and the creditors would have taken a serious loss. 

During the continuance of the business dividends have been paid 
to the creditors from the profits and without reducing the merchan- 
dise, to the amount of thirty-five per cent. In closing up the estate, 
certain deals were made by Mr. Cleland by which personal and real 
property was turned over to some of the creditors, which enabled 
Mr. Hills to reduce the unpaid portion of his indebtedness to such 
an amount that he was able to borrow on his real estate a sufficient 
amount to pay the remaining sixty-five per cent. to his creditors. Of 
course this could not have been accomplished, and no bank would 
have made the loan upon the appraised value of real estate, had it 
not been for the fact that Mr. Hills was in possession of about 
$19,000 in personal property, which included accounts and notes 
receivable, all unencumbered. 


Names to Keep in Mind. 


Members of the Association who may receive communications from 
George M. Shelley who has been operating in Missouri valley towns 
and cities under several business styles are advised to communicate with 
the National office. ‘Some of the names under which he has been trad- 
ing are: At Kansas City, Huron Stores Company, Syndicate Trading 


Company, Western Stores Company and Southern Trading Company ; 
at Joplin, Missouri—Joplin Co-operative Company; and at Omaha, 
Nebraska—Omaha Cloak and Suit Company. 

Also any members having communications from Empiré Store Com- 
pany, Gadsden, Alabama, should communicate with the National office. 


Success and the Credit Man. 
From the Monthly Leaflet of the Memphis Credit Men’s Association. 


Briefly stated, success is that for which all men labor. the end all 
mankind seek to attain, the crowning point of the struggle of nations. 

Success, therefore, means something. It stands as a monument to 
energy, labor, strife, progressiveness, ingenuity and co-operation. It is 
that for which “hope springs eternal in the human breast.” Success is 
seldom gained single-handed, but is due in a great majority of instances 
to the co-operation with others. 

There is to-day no greater opportunity for success than that afforded 
the credit man. In the first place, he belongs to a class of men known 
and appreciated for their discretion and honesty in all transactions per- 
taining to their work. He is surrounded and equipped with modern 
methods necessary to his department. He does not have that keen com- 
petition that his associates in other departments have. On the contrary, 
through his association, he has at his command the assistance of every 
other credit man. While it is admitted that the credit man has his trials 
and tribulations in having to deal with all classes of people, he has the 
credit man of a competing house, not as a competitor, but, under our 
admirable system of co-operation, as an adviser if called upon. 
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We submit, therefore, for a credit man to be successful it is only 
necessary to have the usual requirements and to co-operate with his fel- 
low credit men and the Association in all its departments fully and un- 
reservedly. It is an old and true saying that “nothing succeeds like 
success.” The Credit Men’s Association is a success. 

Let’s all fall in line and succeed. 


A Trustee Gets a Large Preference Set Aside. 


Meyer Horowitz of New York city was petitioned into bankruptcy 
October 31, 1904. The trustee, for the bankrupt, George Darrell, main- 
tained that one of the largest creditors, the American Woolen Company 
had obtained a preference which Section 60-B of the United States 
Bankrupt Act made voidable. 

The trustee claimed that Meyer Horowitz about ten days before 
his failure had made a virtual preference to the woolen company by 
transferring goods to the value of $5,762.63 and cash to the amount 
of $1,894.94. 

In their trial memorandum of the case, prepared by the attorneys 
for the trustee, Abram I. Elkus and James N. Rosenberg, they showed 
that on October 17, 1904, Horowitz owed the woolen company about 
$12,700, and the Niagara Woolen Company about $10,000 on open ac- 
count and that Horowitz on applying for the shipment of more goods 
was asked by the American Woolen Company for a statement which 
Horowitz rendered as of October 17th. 

About October 27, 1904, a fire occurred at the place of business of 
Philip Horowitz the bankrupt’s father. It being generally known that 
Meyer Horowitz had intimate business relations with his father and 
that he was a heavy endorser on the latter’s notes, the credit man for 
the American Weolen Company called on Meyer Horowitz to induce 
him to cover some of his indebtedness.- He followed Horowitz closely, 
continually dunning him to return goods. The head credit man for 
the woolen company then took the matter up and told Horowitz that 
his house would put him into bankruptcy unless he transferred goods 
to them. Horowitz thereupon agreed to transfer 101 pieces of goods 
which it was arranged should go to the spongers, there to be called for 
by the woolen company. 

Also about October 29th, Horowitz drew a check for $1,894.94 in 
payment of a note outstanding in the hands of the woolen company. 
The check came back dishonored for insufficient funds and it was only 
after Horowitz had assigned accounts to the bank that the check was 
finally paid. The petition in bankruptcy followed on October 31, 1904. 

Judge Charles M. Hough heard the case and an opinion has just 
been handed down that as there was reasonable cause for belief on 
the part of the defendant that preference was intended by the transfers 
and they should be set aside. Judgment was given against the American 
Woolen Company for $9,500. 

The clause in the bankruptcy law on which the decision was based 
(Section 60-b) reads as follows: 


“If a bankrupt shall have given preference and the person receiv- 
ing it; or to be benefited thereby, or his agent acting therein, shall have 
had reasonable cause to believe that it was intended thereby to give a 
preference, it shall be voidable by the trustee and he may recover the 
property or its value from such person.” 
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The Horowitz decision goes to show that the remedy contained in 
Section 60 of the bankruptcy act has been found efficacious. The main 
requirement is a trustee who sees that the most is made of an estate 
for the benefit of all creditors, 


The Samuel D. Gray Case. 


To the readers of the BULLETIN the name of Samuel D. Gray is 
familiar enough. In the January issue his rapid movements up and 
down a wide extent of country were traced and his picture published. 
Gray’s faculty for deception, his agility of action and his cleverness in 
covering his tracks, encumbered though he frequently was with heaps 
of stolen merchandise, is most remarkable. It will be recalled that after 
successfully getting away with a large amount of goods procured through 
credit established for a store at Golden on money received from a Miss 
N. Green, of Denver, all trace of him was lost. 

The adjustment bureau of the Denver association which took charge 
of the meager salvage he left behind at Golden put detectives at work 
and Gray was traced to Texas where he was engaged in a mercantile 
business under the name of Schmidt. This information came from a 
large wholesale dry goods hor:se who were made suspicious of Schmidt 
because of his resemblance to the Gray whose photograph had been cir- 
culated broadly. If this house had wired instead of written, Gray might 
have been caught but the interval made possible by writing gave the 
keen-scented scoundrel plenty of time to make his escape and as usual 
cover his tracks. 

In the meantime his brother-in-law Tyner whom in the January 
issue we left behind the bars at Pueblo came to trial retaining strong 
counsel. Tyner’s friends seemed to have money and apparently used it 
discreetly. After a- strong fight, in a four days’ trial, the jury brought 
in a verdict of “guilty.” placing the value of the goods taken by Tyner 
at $17.50 and thus making his case “petty larceny,” punishable by a light 
jail sentence. 

In order to avoid a re-arrest for his client upon obtaining his free- 
dom, the defendant’s attorney filed a motion for a new trial based on 
nineteen counts one of which was that the verdict given was not in 
accordance with the evidence. The judge granted a new trial which 
was placed on the calendar for early June. 

While detectives have been at work on this case they have 
unearthed other combinations which are apparently working to get away 
with stocks of goods secured on credit. One case in particular was char- 
acterized by actions highly suspicious and involved many people. 


“We Dont Like to Bie Durte.” 


“We dont like to bie durte” is an expressive way to put a busi- 
ness principle. The amusing way in which it is introduced into the 
following letter does not diminish its force: 


“Dear Sir: 

The Car of Coal we orderd from you we receved and unloded 
but one have of the col was abouth have durte it just loock like if it 
was from cleaning up and that rounces (runs) thro oter cole we 
unloaded unacount marige (demurrage) but we dont like to bie durte. 
Hoping you will make it right. 

Yours Truly” 
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“Services of great value to fire insurance and to sound commercial 
credit,” is the way one important paper refers to the campaign which 
the insurance committee of the National Association of Credit Men is 
carrying on through its remarkable leaflet series. The series is preg- 
nant with live insurance ideas of vital interest to every business man. 
The leaflets are not dry detail but are written in a vigorous convincing 
style which makes their reading not a task but a pleasure. 

Send to the National office for sample copies of those already off 
the press and for an outline of the Association’s educational campaign 
in fire insurance and fire prevention. 


In His Bankruptcy Petition, He Lists His Fine for Contempt. 


Benjamin Koronsky was head of the coal concern of B. Koronsky & 
Son, of New York City. The firm owed Albert H. Dollard, a coal 
merchant of Brooklyn, $974.40 for coal and $200 on a note. Dollard 
brought suit in the City Court for $1,174.20. The summons, it was 
alleged, was served on Koronsky on June 10, 1908, at 612 East Ninth 
Street, by Simon Mermelstein. The case was called before City Court 
Judge Green on June 18th, and when Koronsky failed to appear a judg- 
ment for $1,210.03, which included the costs, was entered in favor of 
Dollard by default. It was turned over to the Sheriff for execution the 
same day, but he found nothing to levy on. 

The next day Koronsky, through his counsel, Horace London, went 
before Chief Judge O’Dwyer of the City Court, and submitted four 
affidavits asserting that he had never been served, but that the summons 
had been served on one Louis Kupfer, who resembled Koronsky. An 
order was then issued requiring Dollard to show cause why the default 
should not be opened, and on the return date of the order the case was 
referred to Charles W. Ridgway to take evidence as to service of the 
summons. Koronsky was required to put up a bond of $1,400 to cover 
the judgment in case the referee decided against him. 

The reference lasted most of the summer, and Mr. Ridgway reported 
on October 26th that the summons and complaint had been duly served. 
Chief Judge O’Dwyer thereupon denied the motion to open the default. 
The cost of the reference was $938, of which $428 was for stenographers’ 
fees. Koronsky was ordered to pay this, and on November 27th an 
execution was issued for $938, which was returned unsatisfied. 

Yorke Allen, counsel for Dollard, then demanded that Koronsky pay 
$750 counsel fee and other costs that Dollard had been put to in showing 
that Koronsky had been served, which made a total of $1,759.46. Mr. 
Allen established his first precedent by going before City Court Judge 
Green and submitting the evidence taken by the referee to the effect that 
Koronsky had perjured himself in submitting the affidavits of non-service. 
Mr. Allen maintained that this was criminal contempt of court and sug- 
gested that since the court had power to fine Koronsky any amount the 
debtor be fined the total costs to Dollard and be ordered to pay it to 
Dollard, since he was the real sufferer by Koronsky’s perjury. 

Judge Green granted Mr. Allen’s motion to fine Koronsky $1,759.46, 
and in his opinion said: 

“The facts in this case present clearly and forcefully the damage and 
harm which may well arise from perjury committed in regard to the 
service of process, which unfortunately is so prevalent in all the courts 
of our city, and for the eradication of which only drastic measures can 
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obtain the relief desired. I have no hesitancy in saying that the records 
show that the defendant was served with papers and that he is unre- 
pentant and untruthful to the last.” 

The latter statement was made as the result of Koronsky’s attitude in 
maintaining even after the referee’s report had been approved that he 
had never been served. 

Justice Green made the following statement in his opinion as to his 
reasons for not turning Koronsky over to the District Attorney. 

“It is not enough to say that one guilty of such conduct may be 
punished by prosecution at the hands of the criminal authorities. There 
are penalties more severe to a man of the character of the defendant than 
a prosecution for perjury. To such a man the deprivation of liberty 
means nothing compared to deprivation of property. The former may 
annoy and disgrace, but the latter affects him most. Affidavits of the 
character made by the defendants are offered daily in the courts with 
almost as much ease as the presentation of a visiting card, and the court 
has heretofore expressed a determination of rendering all its aid in 
stamping out an evil that is fast stifling justice in our courts.” 

Koronsky got ten days in which to pay the fine or go to jail until 
it had been settled, and his counsel immediately appealed to the Appellate 
Term of the Supreme Court, which unanimously affirmed Justice Green’s 
decision. 

When the Appellate Term decided against him Koronsky imme- 
diately filed a petition in bankruptcy, stating that among his liabilities for 
which he expected a discharge was the fine for contempt. Koronsky 
named as his only assets two suits of clothes. 

When Koronsky’s application for his discharge came before Judge 
Holt in the bankruptcy court on January 2oth, Judge Holt granted it. 
This had the effect-of sending Koronsky back to the City Court for such 
other punishment as the court felt was necessary. A reversal of Judge 
Holt’s opinion has just been handed down by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. In their unanimous opinion, Judges Lacombe, Coxe 
and Ward, say it is manifest from the record that the particular act for 
which Koronsky was found guilty and fined was a deceit practised on the 
court and of a sort where the punishment was a vindication of the dignity 
of the court. They decided that the state court should be left free to 
inflict the penalty as imposed. 

In his argument before the Circuit Court of Appeals Mr. Allen 
quoted all the law he could find on the subject of debtors since the day of 
the Roman Empire and found two points that he regarded as applicable 
to the case of Koronsky. 

“As late as 21 James I,” said Mr. Allen, “it was provided that debtors 
who could not explain justly the causes of their insolvency should stand 
upon the public pillory and have their ears nailed thereto and cut off, and 
further, if the insolvency should appear to be due to fraudulent practices 
that they should be put to death.” 

Mr. Allen also quoted from the opinion of Justice Hyde in 1663 as 
follows: 

“Tf a man is taken in execution and lies in prison for debt neither the 
plaintiff at whose suit he is arrested nor the Sheriff who took him is bound 
to find him meat, drink or clothes. He must live on his own or on the 
charity of others, and if no man will relieve him let him die, in the Name 
of God, says the law, and so say I.” 

Koronsky meanwhile has appealed the original case in the courts of 
New York state. Counsel for Mr. Dollard will get out commitment 
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papers for Koronsky, which will require him either to give a bond until 
the case is decided in the appellate courts of the state, pay the fine or 
go to jail. 


CO-OPERATION. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE. THE BuFFALO CREDIT MEN’s ASSOCIATION BY 
WILLiAM L., Fox. 


Co-operation is one of the greatest forces of life, by, with, and 
through which deeds amounting to miracles are performed, and the 
lack of which writes ruin in capital letters on the minute books of 
organizations, associations or corporations large or small, and meas- 
ured by the degree that co-operation exists, can success be determined. 
We might say that co-operation is the result of inspiration, and 
inspiration comes as a result of concentration of thought and energy, 
but however this may be, co-operation is essential to success in 
organization. 

Now, to bring this thought home to this association, what could 
we accomplish with 100% co-operation, and how near 100% are we 
to reach? What inspiration is necessary to make the maximum 
possible? 

The first question may be answered thus: We, as credit men, 
could double our salaries. Have you ever thought of it in that light? 
But how? Simply by utilizing the forces at our command. 

We could establish throughout the country, efficient adjustment 
bureaus, not only in large cities, but in the small towns as well, and 
this could be accomplished by dividing up the membership in the 
small towns, in the National Association, into districts, the member- 
ship going to the nearest association, and in places where only two or 
more members could be had, they would constitute a committee 
under the jurisdiction of the nearest established bureau, and until 
some arrangement as this is effected, we cannot hope to approach 
100% in this branch of association work. 

We all recognize the value of adjustment bureaus, or at least, 
we should, as eventually these bureaus will be the means of reducing 
bankruptcies to a minimum, and will do an endless amount of good 
both to the creditor and the debtor class. 

We could establish bureaus of interchange of information, by 
means of which, in connection with the adjustment bureaus, localities 
could practically control credit granted, and also prevent failures to 
a marked degree, and when I say adjustment bureaus, I do not neces- 
sarily mean the kind organized in some places, which are more on 
the order of collection agencies than adjustment bureaus. The adjust- 
ment bureau, organized on uniform lines, for the handling of insolv- 
encies, and threatened insolvencies, and the latter more’ particularly, 
could be made a power such as has not been approached up to the 
present. When it becomes a fact that the debtor is losing ground 
and something is radically wrong, the adjustment bureau steps in, 
and offers the services of the association, suggests ways and means 
of putting the business on a good paying basis, and thereby makes 
out of a poor customer a good one, and turns what would otherwise 
be losses into profits. All this is within the range of possibilities, and 
immensely practicable, benefiting not only the individual concern, but 
the community at large. The bureau could be made the agency of the 
association, through which the eeenry adjustment of disputed 
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accounts could be effected without recourse to law and the delay and 
expense incident thereto. 

Let me illustrate the point. Suppose in making payment to you, 
your customer claimed the right and made certain deductions which, 
from your point of view, were not only unjust but were made arbi- 
trarily. You try to adjust the matter and fail in your efforts so that 
the only recourse is a lawsuit unless you wish to submit to the injus- 
tice; at this point you could say to your customer: “We do not desire 
to make you any trouble or expense, but the matter, of necessity, 
must come to an adjustment. Suppose we arbitrate and submit the 
question in its entirety to the adjustment bureau of a certain district 
and we will abide by their decision, whatever it may be.” How much 
time and money would be saved in unnecessary litigation if some 
arrangement of this kind could be effected, and how much more likely 
would justice be done if a committee of, say, three well-trained busi- 
ness men would review the circumstances and conditions and render 
a verdict, than if a jury of twelve, unfamiliar with and without special 
training for adjustments, should pass upon the same matter after 
being influenced by the eloquence of some attorney? The power and 
scope of a committee of this character could easily be determined and 
be under the jurisdiction of the National Association and available to 
all members. Give this feature a little thought before giving expres- 
sion to your views, and let us see if it is not worth while putting into 
‘ operation in some form, if not exactly as I have outlined it. 

We could promote uniform legislation, thereby making it possible 
to know in advance what our standing is in states other than our own, 
and also have proper laws enacted to safeguard our interest as 
creditors. 

We could establish investigation and prosecution funds which 
would spell terror ‘to the dishonest or fraudulent debtor. 

We could secure improvement of mercantile agency service, and in 
this connection, how paradoxical is the situation referring to the relation 
between the mercantile agencies and their subscribers as it exists to-day, 
the subscriber paying a considerable sum for the reports and books of 
rating, each year, complaining because of the inefficient service,. and still 
by his own actions, making it impossible for the agencies to give better 
service. What I refer to is this: Rarely, if ever, does a subscriber so 
arrange and classify his information as to be able to give to the agencies 
his experience, and rarely if ever, even should he so arrange or classify it, 
does he take the time or trouble to pass this information along to the 
agencies ; and how, let me inquire, are the agencies to get the information 
so as to reproduce it for your benefit, if you and other subscribers refuse 
to do your part? It occurs to me that every member of the National 
Association should pledge himself to furnish the. agencies promptly 
and correctly, any adverse information on any customer, thus co-operating 
to the end that all would be benefited. I believe that the agencies should 
furnish the subscribers with blanks for this purpose, and should send out 
a few each month, so as to keep plenty on hand, and remind the subscriber 
each month, of his duty to himself and his associates in. this great 
organization. . 

We could insist that merchants carry adequate insurance, and of the 
tight kind, to protect themselves and their creditors. 

Summing this all up, we could make it impossible for any concern, 
be it an individual, partnership or corporate business, to obtain credit 
without furnishing information of a proper character upon which to base 
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credit, and we could also insist upon knowing, if a corporate business, how 
much of the capital stock had actually been paid in in cash, and what part 
of the assets had been actually pledged as security for certain obligations, 

The answer to the second question as to how near 100%. we can 
reach, depends only upon the amount of study that each member gives the 
subject, how much thought and energy are directed toward its accomplish- 
ment, the degree of co-operation. 

The answer to the third question as to what inspiration is necessary, 
the only inspiration necessary is a thorough knowledge of the great 
benefits within reach. 

Finally, to be indifferent to co-operation means failure, and only to 
the extent that we intelligently co-operate, can we hope for success. May 
I ask that each one of you consider the matter carefully, and begin at once 
to study the work of the association in order that you may contribute in 
a large measure to its success. 


THE NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 


How Tuey Get Out OF THE TREASURY AND How Tuey Get Back 
AGAIN. 


If any one who has a bank note in purse or in pocket will examine it 
there will be found printed prominently on the face of the. note the 
statement that such or such a bank, its location being given,.“will pay 
the bearer on demand” so many dollars. The law regulates denomi- 
nations. The bank note issues are of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, 
$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $10,000. The notes are of different designs, 
a custom which we may some day be wise enough to correct, but all bear 
on their face the promise to pay to bearer the declared value on demand. 
Were there no other inscription a bank note of to-day would not in its 
principle differ from the notes of sixty or seventy. years ago. The 
notable distinction between them and their predecessors lies in the declara- 
tion which will be found along the upper edge of the face of the note. 
It reads thus: “National currency secured by United States bonds 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United States of America.” On 
the notes now being issued under the Aldrich-Vreeland. act the inscription 
is changed so that it will hereafter be “National currency secured by 
United States bonds or other securities deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States of America.” In time the process of redemption and 
retirement will take out of circulation all bills carrying the former of 
these inscriptions, and all notes whether issued under the Aldrich-Vree- 
land bill or under the general act will bear the same. declaration of 
guarantee. 

The first step in the issue of bank notes is the preparation of the 
dies from which they are printed. This is done under the control of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, a post which should not be confused with 
that of Comptroller of the Treasury. The notes, for which a special 
paper is used, are struck off, but not entirely completed at the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Washington. From there they go to the 
Treasurer of the United States. In his office they are stamped with the 
Treasury seal and with the signatures of the Treasurer and the Register 
of the Treasury. They are then ready to go to the banks whose names 
they bear and whose promise to pay their indicated value on demand 
is printed on them. Before they are put into circulation by the issuing 
bank they are signed by the president of the bank and by the cashier. 
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All this may be seen by examining a bank note. There are no issues 
of less than $5. Let it be assumed that a bank has deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States $50,000 worth of Government bonds or 
other securities and has received an equal sum in printed notes. The 
notes being signed by the president and by the cashier, the bank may 
pay them across its counter, that is, may put them into circulation. On 
the back of the notes there is printed the information that “this note 
is receivable at par in all parts of the United States in payment of all 
taxes and excises and all other dues to the United States except duties 
on imports, also for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by 
the United States to individuals, corporations and associations within 
the United States except interest on the public debt.” It is all “good” 
money for all purposes except those here specified, duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt. The Government may receive these notes 
through its agents in payment for internal taxes, fines in Federal courts 
or in other ways, and it may through its agents use them for payment of 
salaries or on contracts, but it cannot take them at the Custom House, 
nor can it with them pay the interest on its bonds. 

The bank of issue has no concern whatever in the return of the notes 
which it has sent out. It makes no difference whether they come back 
to the issuing bank or not. Sooner or later they are accounted for, but 
they do not of necessity return by way of the receiving teller’s window in 
the bank of their origin. Sooner or later they find their way to the United 
States Treasury. There are various routes, but one may be chosen for 
an illustration. Let us say that a note issued by a bank in Hartford, 
Conn., after months of wandering from holder to holder, finds itself, 
soiled and greasy very likely, in the wallet of an Iowa farmer who keeps 
an account in a local bank. He deposits the bill. The bank bundles it 
up with others of its kind and very likely in company with gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates and greenbacks. Having more cash than it 
needs at the time, the country bank sends the bundle to its correspondent 
in some city, say Des Moines. In its turn the Des Moines bank sends it on 
bundle to its correspondent in Chicago, and the Chicago bank sends it on 
to the Treasurer in Washington for “redemption,” that is, in such a case, 
for conversion into some form of currency better adapted to the imme- 
diate needs of the bank. Whatever the channel it follows the note comes 
in time to the big granite building in Washington. In his annual report 
to Congress in December, 1907, the Comptroller of the Currency states 
that “Receipts of national bank notes for redemption at the Treasury 
redemption agency during the year ended October 31, 1907, amounted to 
$257,154,923.” He reports that out of this “$209,424,957 were delivered 
to the Comptroller for destruction and $39,903,555 being in good condi- 
tion were returned to the bank or banks of issue.” 

By provision of section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, every bank of 
issue is required “at all times to keep and have on deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States in lawful money of the United States a sum equal 
to 5 per centum of its circulation, to be held and used for the redemption 
of such circulation.” We are now in the field where so many of our peo- 
ple are puzzled about the routine processes of note issue and note dis- 
posal. The complexity is seeming, rather than real. Into the Treasury 
there pours the daily flood of notes for redemption. Not infrequently 
it amounts to $1,000,000 in a single day. The bundles come chiefly from 
the larger cities to which the money is sent by the banks of smaller cities 
and towns. Out of the $257,000,000 received last year $108,000,000 came 
from New York, $30,000,000 from Chicago, $19,400,000 from Boston, 
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$18,400,000 from Philadelphia, $15,400,000 from St. Louis, and the 
remainder in smaller sums from other places. Assume that a bank in 
New York or in Chicago sends to the Treasurer a bundle containing 
$100,000 in bank notes. Among them are the notes of scores and perhaps 
hundreds of different banks, banks in all parts of the country, north, east, 
south and west. The Treasurer “redeems” these notes, that is, he buys 
them from the bank whieh sends them. He may pay for them in money 
from his own vaults, but is more likely to pay with an order on the Sub- 
Treasury in New York, if that is the point of their shipment, or on the 
Sub-Treasury in Chicago, if they came from there. But he has in effect 
bought them and so the Treasury becomes a creditor of the issuing banks. 
The banks are in their turn required to “redeem” them. For this purpose 
the Treasurer draws on the 5 per cent. redemption fund referred to above, 
and notifies the issuing banks of the amount drawn from the account of 
each. With the notification is the request that the bank comply with the 
provision of the law by filling its diminished 5 per cent. redemption 
account. For this purpose it must send “lawful money.” It cannot send 
its own notes or the notes of other banks. Such notes are not money; 
they are a promise to pay money, and a bank promise to pay money is 
held to be insufficient security for another promise to pay. 

Under all ordinary conditions the redemption fund is more than 
ample for the drafts which the Treasurer must make on it. The report 
of the Comptroller for last year shows that on August 22,1907, the value 
of national bank notes outstanding was in round figures $552,000,000, 
and that the Treasurer held on that day in round figures $27,300,000 in 
the redemption fund. The normal holding of the Treasurer ranges from 
$2,500,000 to $30,000,000, and the normal of notes in his hands in 
process of redemption is from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000. The experi- 
ence of this year has been unusual, The shrinkage in general business 
has resulted in flooding the Treasury with bills for redemption. Even 
with a nearly doubled force of counters and sorters it was for a time 
impossible to keep up with the flood. At one time the amount held for 
redemption was in excess of $67,000,000. An increased force and 
improved business conditions will in a few weeks restore the normal. 

The circuit has now been completed. The notes have been issued 
to the banks by the Treasury, have been put into circulation by the banks, 
and have come back, as they do in longer or shorter time, to the Treasury 
for redemption. Their return is a strictly routine process. A note may 
be out for years, or it may come back to the Treasury in a few weeks. 
If it is in good condition it will be paid out again. If in bad condition 
it will be destroyed and another issued in its place, if so desired by the 
issuing bank. More than one-third of the amount in circulation was 
destroyed and replaced last year. We have therefore seen how the bills 
get out, have seen that they get back to the Treasury and have seen one 
of the various routes by which they get there, and have seen what becomes 
of them after their return. The Treasurer has in effect bought them, 
has paid for them, has reimbursed his account from the 5 per cent. 
redemption fund, and has required the issuing bank to fill the hole made 
in that fund. 

The process up to this point may be shown in figures thus: A bank 
has issued $50,000 worth of its notes. The Treasurer of the United 
States holds $50,000 worth (at least) of securities belonging to the bank 
in trust as a guarantee that the notes will be paid. He also holds 5 per 
cent. of their value ($2,500) in the redemption fund to take care of the 
notes as they come back to his hands. If he receives say $1,000 worth of 
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the notes of that particular bank he covers the sum by drawing on the 
$2,500 fund deposited with him by that bank and calls upon the bank 
to send him what is needed to fill the redemption fund. If the deficit 
is not made up he may take the equivalent of the shortage from the 
$50,000 worth of securities and reimburse his accounts by its sale. The 
redemption process is a continuous performance. Banks having large 
circulation are subject to frequent calls to make up their redemption fund. 

The cost of printing the notes and a part of the expense of distribu- 
tion and redemption are covered by an assessment on the banks in pro- 
portion to their issues. Notes in circulation are subject to a tax which is 
fixed by law. The latest enactment upon this point appears in the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill amending section 5214 of the Revised Statutes. It declares 
that bonds on deposit with the Treasurer as security for circulation shall 
pay semi-annually a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent. if the securities are 
government 2 per cents or Panama Canal 2 per cents, and one-half of 1 
per cent. if the bonds bear a higher interest rate. The tax is not paid on 
the sum represented by the bonds, but on the average of the outstanding 
circulation. This average is computed on a basis of monthly returns 
sworn to by the president or the cashier of the bank, Under the pro- 
visions of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill bank notes to a total not exceeding 
$500,000,000 may be issued on the basis of securities other than bonds 
of the United States. Subject to specified restriction and regulation the 
Treasurer may accept as security state bonds, county bonds, municipal © 
bonds and other approved issues. The expression is: “Any securities, 
including commercial paper.” The scope of this measure has been criti- 
cised, but when the measure is considered as a whole, in the light of its 
specified limitations, there seems no reason to question its absolute safety. 
Circulation based on securities of this special class “shall pay for the first 
month a tax at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the average circula- 
tion, and afterward an additional tax’of 1 per cent. per annum for each 
month until a tax of 10 per cent. per annum is reached, and thereafter a 
tax of 10 per cent. per annum on the average amount of such notes.” 
This is based on the theory that notes so heavily taxed will be circulated 
only in times of special financial stress and that the increasing tax will 
serve to drive.them back at the first sign of easier conditions. Section 6 
of the Aldrich-Vreeland bill provides that “whenever and so long as any 
national banking association has outstanding any of the additional circu- 
lating notes authorized to be issued by the provisions of this act [the 
Aldrich-Vreeland act] it shall keep on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States, in addition to the redemption fund required by Section 3 
of the act of June 20, 1874,an additional sum equal to 5 per centum of 
such additional circulation at any time outstanding.” 

_ This is in general outline the story of our bank notes, how they get 
out and how they get back. The process involves an infinity of detail 
which would require a volume for statement and explanation. The main 
point is that all our bank notes are “good.” A note issued in Bangor, 
Maine, is as good in San Diego, California, as it is in the city where it was 
issued. A note issued by some bank in a town in Oregon of which the 
note holder in Key West never even heard is as good as the note of a 
local bank. A bank may fail, but its notes in circulation are not affected 
by the failure. The note of a bank which failed years ago will be 
redeemed at the Treasury dollar for dollar, the genuineness of the note 
being determined. The system is criticised, and doubtless it is not ideal. 
It has, however, served us well for nearly half a century, through a time 
of the greatest and most rapid industrial and commercial development in 
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the history of this or any other country. Notes of some kind, the notes 
of the Government, the notes of national banks along the present or some 
other line, or the notes of a central institution like the Bank of England 
are a necessity in the commercial world. There is not gold enough on 
the top of the earth to furnish circulation for the nations of the world. 
Each of these systems has its advocates. There must be notes of some 


kind and the main question is that of their security—From New York 
Sun. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CITY—ST. PAUL A CENTER 
OF TRADE. 


By R. A. Kirk, oF FARWELL, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 


We think of St. Paul as a “City of Beauty” and this feeling grows 
on us as we see year after year fresh evidences of its increasing beauty. 
We cannot and do not wish to forget the attractiveness of St. Paul as 
a city, known far and wide for the healthfulness of its climate and the 
life and vigor in its air—one of its most valuable assets. 

But let us consider St. Paul in another aspect—one in which it has 
had pre-eminence from its beginning, back even in the days of the trap- 
per and fur trader—its standing as a center of trade. 

St. Paul is destined by right of heritage to reach a high rank among 
the trade centers of the country by its position at the headwaters of navi- 
gation on one of the great rivers of the world and by its favorable loca- 
tion in one of the most fertile and extensive belts of alluvial soil on 
our globe, reaching from the Great Lakes, across the Red and Missouri 
river valleys, to Montana and Washington and extending southward 
several hundred miles. ~ 

Another of St. Paul’s most valuable advantages is that it lies so 
near the head of the Great Lakes. Lake transportation has been one 
of the great influences in making for the prosperity of St. Paul and 
we believe it is destined to be a still greater factor in the future. 

The third great pillar upon which the prosperity of St. Paul rests 
is its remarkable network of railways, extending throughout the North- 
west and the Middle West and embracing not only all local territory 
in every direction for several hundred miles, but also stretching across 
the continent taking into account four great trans-continental lines. These 
railways came sometime after St. Paul had begun to assume the propor- 
tions of an embryonic city. Steamboats were already here in consider- 
able number; the Red River ox-cart had been largely introduced and 
St. Paul was a trading center of some importance. 

The most important, as well as most perplexing problem, before the 
men who were in those days at the head of affairs in St. Paul, in com- 
mon with other cities throughout the country, and especially those located 
on the rivers, was the -great changes that must necessarily follow 
the building of railways. .The destinies of cities and communities hung 
in the balance; the map of the country and of the business world was 
to be made over and the wisest heads at best could only guess where 
the new commercial centers were to be. 

As a striking illustration of these conditions, along in the early six- 
ties two of my eastern hardware friends decided to go West and engage 
in the wholesale hardware business. They were shrewd and able men 
and went to choose their location, with the whole Northwest from which 
to make this choice. 

The Milwaukee road, tapping the Mississippi at La Crosse, was 
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then under construction, and after very careful. consideration, the 
decision of my friends was in favor of that city. It proved, as we can 
now see, with our “hind-sight,” not to have been a wise decision and 
my friends some years later decided to leave La Crosse. They then 
made their second mistake in not choosing another point in the North- 
west. They returned east and entered the wholesale hardware business 
in Philadelphia and one of these men has been at the head of this Phila- 
delphia house for some forty years. His house is one of the large estab- 
lishments of the East, but he has expressed himself several times to me as 
regretting very much that St. Paul did not then look more attractive to 
him. Thus we see the very uncertain conditions that existed at that 
time and for some years later. But the coming of the “Iron Horse” 
proved to be greatly to the advantage of St. Paul and its founders had 
built even better than they knew. St. Paul, as it proved, lay directly 
in the line of the wonderful railway development that was to come. Four 
great trans-continental lines now pass through it and the surrounding 
territory is covered with a net work of railways that enable our mer- 
chants generally to establish favorable trade relations with their 
customers throughout this great Northwestern empire. 

It is true in both our railroad and river facilities that St. Paul has 
not always used its opportunities to best advantage and thus has lost 
considerable ground that by right belongs to it. This is specially true 
of our rivers. We have let their waters run by our doors without 
exacting the toll from them which they could easily have given. We 
have also let them rush by in destructive floods, instead of storing them 
in reservoirs and opening the gates and letting them out as wanted for 
navigation. We have been wasteful and neglectful largely by reason 
of the many advantages that have fallen into our lap and now we are 
coming to see that we must get seriously at work to husband our 
resources and to strike out hard for what is really ours. 

Upon the whole, our past has been creditable. We have made 
many mistakes, some of them serious, but in large part St. Paul has 
done well and-I believe it has always done well when it has wakened up. 

While it is serious criticism I believe it is fair to say that St. Paul 
has lost most by waiting quietly until attacked or seriously threatened. 
If it had always been on the alert and eager to make the most of its oppor- 
tunities, much greater things would have been here to-day. 

We have referred to our past as creditable. We may also thus char- 
acterize the St. Paul of to-day. As a commercial and business center, 
St. Paul is well and favorably known, and as it shall come to grapple 
with the mighty problems that are to come in the early future we have 
reason to feel encouraged that it will be found fully prepared to work 
out the most difficult problems. 

‘But let us not forget that history is full of the stories of cities that 
have had their day and age of prosperity and yet have finally gone down 
in the struggle that always ends in the “survival of the fittest.” In this 
mighty contest, cities have been wiped off the face of the earth; of some 
of them even the place of their site is now unknown; of others all that 
remains are the ruins that have laboriously been brought to light again 
from under the shifting sands of the Nile or some eastern desert. 

Some years ago it was my good fortune with friends to visit 
the Orient and to spend a short time in the valley of the Nile. The 
modern Oriental life, as it is there to be seen, has a special charm; but 
you are interested far more in the monuments to be seen on every 
hand, of a civilization of high order that existed twenty or thirty centu- 
ries ago, of which the sole witnesses now are the ruins and perhaps 
some scraps of history that have been rescued from the oblivion of 
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centuries. We visited the sites of Thebes, Karnak and other historic 
places—once the joy, or perhaps the envy, of the civilized world, but 
now and for many centuries past known only as the places “that were 
and that are not.” 

The question comes home to every thoughtful mind among us, What 
is the future of St. Paul? We know quite well the St. Paul of to-day, 
We also feel that we know something about the St. Paul that is likely 
to be during my short day, or yours, too—ten years ahead, twenty, 
thirty, perhaps forty years ahead. Yes, we can make some faint guess 
for that period, based on our knowledge of our people and of the various 
forces now at work and that will bear fruit in the early future. But 
what about even fifty years, or a century, or five centuries, or ten, or 
twenty centuries? As we reflect, we are led to exclaim, with the 
Hebrew prophet, “Watchman, what of the night?” 

We may assume that the advantages of natural position, which St. 
Paul has enjoyed so lavishly, will substantially remain. The waters of 
the Mississippi will continue to flow to the Gulf. We may confidently 
believe that even in the next few years the Mississippi will become a 
much larger factor in commerce than it has been the past third of a 
century, and in this new life the upper Mississippi is bound largely to 
share. 

We may also assume that the Great Lakes will be brought into 
closer relations with the Twin Cities than now exist. Just how this 
will be done will be for the future to determine. No one knows how; 
but the connection of the Great Lakes with the Mississippi is certain 
to come. 

Further—and this is by far the greatest factor that we have named— 
the millions upon millions of acres of fertile lands that are now here 
will stay and their values will be greatly increased by improved farming, 
thus adding to every acre an increased purchasing power in which St. 
Paul must necessarily share. Also irrigation and the reclamation of the 
vast areas of swamp lands, of which most of us now -have no adequate 
conception, will add immensely to the future wealth of the country. 
These millions of acres, together with other millions now comparatively 
useless, that are to be brought under intelligent cultivation, will cut-a 
very large figure in this country’s future prosperity. 

All these factors are to be influential in fixing the future destiny of 
St. Paul, and I shall mention only one additional factor and it is one that 
greatly outranks all that we have named, or that can be marshaled, in 
the list of potent influences affecting the St. Paul that may be and that 
we hope is to be in the ages that are to come. It is the “man behind 
the guns.” 

If we could know the sort of men that are to be in control of the 
interests of St. Paul during the next five hundred or one thousand years; 
if we could foresee how much beyond the level of the men of to-day 
these descendants will have progressed, or how much below they perhaps 
will have fallen, we could form some idea of the St. Paul of that 
future day. 

Thebes, Athens and Rome of the olden time died from want of 
men of sterner stuff, of heroic mold. Through luxury and dissipation, 
deterioration and degeneracy set in and sapped their life, and destruc- 
tion, like an avenging Nemesis, followed in their wake. 

Our abiding hope of St. Paul rests in the faith that our civiliza- 
tion is of a higher type than that which belonged to Thebes, Athens and 
Rome ever was, and that of our St. Paul to-day and still more so of the 
St. Paul of the future it can truly be said, or hoped, that the man counts 
for far more than all material resources or ‘products or achievements. 
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PROSECUTION OF FRAUDULENT DEBTORS. 


ApprESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE SHOE WHOLESALERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
By Maurice W. SLoAn. 


All business depends upon confidence. We must believe in the 
honesty, integrity, and fair dealing of those with whom we trade. When 
advantage is taken of that confidence the offender should be speedily 
punished, not only because he deserves it, but more particularly because 
his punishment may serve as a warning to others that fraud in business 
will not be tolerated. The people with whom you deal should realize 
that as long as they act honestly, your association will treat them fairly; 
but that any attempt to employ dishonest methods will meet with sure 
and certain punishment. 

A criminal prosecution, however, is not something which should 
be instituted without very carefully weighing all the evidence. We must 
remember that man’s liberty is almost as sacred as life itself. The 
Constitutions of the United States and of our Commonwealth guarantee 
to every one “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” To cause 
the arrest of one without a just or reasonable cause is a serious matter. 
Failure to convict is certain to be followed by a suit ‘for damages for 
malicious prosecution. The fraudulent debtor, by his fraud, has gen- 
erally succeeded in securing enough money to enable him to retain the 
services of an able and shrewd attorney to defend him, and the prose- 
cutor, who, in criminal cases affecting the general public, such as burg- 
lary, robbery, and so forth, is looked up to as a public benefactor, in 
cases against a fraudulent debtor is held up as the Shylock, attempting 
to force by criminal proceeding the collection of an ordinary debt; and 
the jury are too often led to acquit by an appeal to their sympathies 
rather than by a caréful consideration of the evidence. 

The district attorney’s office must also be taken into consideration. 
To-day we have in Philadelphia an able and obliging district attorney, 
who has surrounded himself with an able corps of assistants. Neverthe- 
less, with the great number of cases which each has in charge, it is 
impossible to give to the prosecution of a fraudulent debtor the attention 
which the case should have. Intricate and complicated, as these cases 
sometimes are, involving a great mass of detail, they cannot be properly 
or intelligently tried without careful preparation. Private counsel can, of 
course, do much to assist, but unless the district attorney has studied 
the case, he is no match for the skilled and carefully prepared counsel 
for the defence. 

There is one other important element to consider: the lack of 
interest upon the part of some of those who should be most interested, 
and the consequent failure to render committees having in charge prose- 
‘ cutions the assistance which they have the right to expect. How 

often committees are urged to issue a warrant at once, regardless of 
the evidence, and are accused of “want of nerve” if action is not taken 
immediately ; yet these self-same critics, when asked to attend a magis- 
trate’s hearing after the proceedings, which they urged, have been 
begun, have not the time and are unwilling to attend; and, should the 
defendant be acquitted, through their failure to take a proper interest 
in the trial, they are most willing that the committee should alone bear 
the burden incident to a malicious prosecution suit. 

A fraudulent debtor generally adopts one of two methods to defraud 
his creditors. Either by false pretense he obtains undue credit, or by 
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fraudulently secreting, removing, or selling his property out of the 
ordinary course of business he prevents its application to the liquidation 
of his debts. 

The first method is what is known in law as “creating by false 
pretense.” At common law this was not a crime unless the public was 
affected. It was considered nothing more than unfair dealing and an 
imposition on a particular individual, for which an action in damages 
would lie. But as trade increased, fraud in business became so general 
that it was found necessary to pass the Statute of 33 Henry VIII; and 
that proving inefficient the Statute of 30 George II was adopted, which 
provided in substance that all persons who knowingly by false pretense 
obtained from any person goods, merchandise, or money, with intent 
to cheat or defraud, should be deemed offenders against the law. This 
statute, together with supplements thereto, has, in the main, been enacted 
throughout the United States. 

In Pennsylvania the Act of 1842 was first passed. This act fol- 
lowed closely the English Statute, but by the Act of March 31, 1860, 
this first act was modified, and to-day the Act of 1860 is the one under 
which we must proceed. This act provides: 

“If any person shall, by any false pretense, obtain the signature 
of any person to any written instrument, or shall obtain from any other 
person any chattel, money or valuable security, with intent to cheat 
and defraud any person of the same, every such offender shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction be sentenced to pay a fine not 
exceeding $500, and undergo imprisonment not exceeding three years.” 

The evidence which must be produced to secure a conviction under 
this act must show (a) false representation of existing facts; (b) that 
property was parted with, credit given, or money paid upon the faith 
of such representation; and (c) that such representations were made 
with intent to cheat and defraud. If any one of these elements is want- 
ing, there is no crime. On the other hand, if all three are present, the 
defendant is guilty, even if he intended to pay for the goods when the 
debt became due. 

The false representation need not be in any particular form. It 
must be of a fact existing at the time the representation is made. The 
court recognizes that there are liars other than lawyers, and so it has 
been held that a mere naked lie in business is not sufficient to sustain 
a charge of false pretense. The case of a horse trade is an admirable 
illustration of this. When a horse has been sold as a safe and sound 
animal, that any woman or child could drive, whereas it was a vicious, 
dangerous, and unsound beast, the courts have held that such false 
statements came within the principle of mere representations of value 
or naked lies told in the transaction of business and were, therefore, 
not indictable. 

A false statement as to a future event, such as a statement that 
the defendant expects to receive a check, is not such a false pretense 
as is contemplated by the act. Neither is a promise to do something 
in the future, which the defendant has neither the means nor inclination. 
to carry out, a false representation within the meaning of the act. 

It must be shown that the goods procured were parted with upon 
the faith of the false representation. Often under cross-examination 
the prosecutor admits that he had not relied upon the defendant’s 
statements, but had investigated the defendant’s standing and had 
shipped the goods, relying upon the result of such investigation. 
Under such circumstances, there could be no conviction. Again, 
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where the representations are of such an absurd or irrational character 
that no man of ordinary judgment or prudence would rely upon them, 
the courts have held that the seller could not have been deceived thereby 
and the goods were evidently not obtained upon the strength thereof. 

The third element is intent. The law does not presume an intent, 
but it is a question of fact for the jury. It involves the secret operation 
of the defendant’s mind; and a jury, taking into consideration the 
defendant’s acts and representations, may find that there was a criminal 
intent. 

The most frequent instances of a violation under this act are cases 
where the defendant has given a check upon a bank where he has no 
account; fraudulent representations as to the business the defendant is 
about to carry on, as, for instance, where a man represents he has 
opened a retail shoe store and immediately upon receipt of a bill of 
-merchandise,. sells it at public sale or otherwise. The class of cases 
with which you are most familiar is, of course, those where goods are 
obtained upon the strength of a false statement as to assets. Often is, 
a lawyer consulted about such cases and only too frequently he must 
advise no action because the statement is too general, making it 
impossible to prove its falsity; or it is a statement obtained through 
some third party and not given with any thought of obtaining goods 
from the prosecutor. As this is the kind of case which will probably 
come before you most frequently, let me urge upon you the great im- 
portance of obtaining a‘proper statement at the time you sell your 
goods. Such statement should not be general. It should state in definite 
terms the nature and character of assets, and if possible, the date when 
the last inventory thereof was made. It should be signed. It should 
contain a list of the books kept by the purchaser so that the truth or 
falsity of the statements could be readily proven. The liabilities should 
also be set forth with some certainty, divided into amounts due for 
merchandise and upon bills payable and, if any sums are due to intimate 
friends or relatives, that fact should clearly appear with the full name 
of such creditor and the amount of indebtedness. If possible, have it 
contain a statement of the gross amount of business done within a given 
period, say six months, together with the costs of running the business 
and the net profit derived therefrom. Not only would such a statement 
be of incalculable value in a malicious prosecution suit, but in the event 
of bankruptcy would enable the creditors to inquire intelligently into the 
defendant’s business and trace where the defendant’s money has gone. 
With such a statement the defendant would be unable to deny knowledge 
of the whereabouts of his possessions and evasive answers, such as “I 
don’t know,” “I don’t remember,” would be punishable as perjury, for 
the courts have held that such answers by one who really does know, as 
would be evidenced by his signed statement, are perjury just as much 
as if he had answered by an untrue “Yes” or “No.” 

The second method of defrauding creditors is by secretly removing 
or fraudulently disposing of assets. To prevent this the Act of 1860 
was passed, but that act not proving adequate, the Legislature subse- 
quently enacted the Act of June 23, 1885. This act is clear and needs 
no explanation. The act itself is as follows: 

“Any person who shall remove any of his property, or the property 
of any other person or persons, out of any county with intent to prevent 
the same from being levied upon by any execution, or who shall secrete, 
assign, convey, or otherwise dispose of any of his property, or the 
property of any other person, with intent to defraud any creditor or 
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to prevent such property from being levied upon by any execution, or 
to prevent such property from being made liable for the payment of 
his debts, or the debts of any other person, and any person who shall 
receive such property with such intent, or who shall, with like intent 
collude with any debtor, or any other person, for the concealment of 
such property, or for giving a false color thereto or shall conceal any 
grant, sale, lease, bond, or other instrument or proceeding either in 
writing or by parol, or shall become a grantee, purchaser, lessee, obligee, 
or other like party in any such instrument or proceeding with the like 
fraudulent intent, or shall act as broker, scrivener, agent, or witness in 
regard to such instrument or proceeding with like intent, such person or 
persons on conviction thereof, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
sentenced to pay a sum not exceeding the value of the property or effects 
so secreted, assigned, conveyed, or otherwise disposed of or concealed, 
or in respect to which such collusion shall have taken place, and undergo 
an imprisonment not exceeding one year.” 

It is, of course, difficult to get the evidence that the debtor has 
secreted his property. Such acts are generally committed in a manner 
to prevent discovery, and even when a creditor has reason to believe 
that goods have been secreted the least intimation of this fact to the 
debtor results in the immediate replacing of goods secreted; but once 
the evidence of the act is had, the conviction of the debtor is certain. 
So far as this act relates to the removal of goods, it is necessary to 
prove that the removal was with intent to defraud creditors or to prevent 
the property from being levied upon. When there is evidence that goods 
have been removed, it generally turns out upon investigation that the 
goods have been sold at private sale or removed to a public auction 
house for public sale, and in cases of this character, while the sale was 
of the ordinary course of business, it was impossible to prove that it 
was with intent.to defraud creditors. 

The Act of 1905, familiarly known as the “Bulk Sales Act,” has, 
however, materially aided in the‘prosecution of such debtors. This 
act expressly provides that the sale in bulk of the whole or a large part 
of the merchandise, otherwise than in the ordinary course of trade and 
in the regular and usual prosecution of the seller's business, shall be 
deemed fraudulent. As will be seen from this if we have evidence of 
a removal of goods other than in the ordinary course of business, it is 
no longer necessary to prove that such removal was done with intent 
to defraud creditors; but the law assumes that such removal or sale 1s 
fraudulent. The effect of these two acts will be to prevent in the future 
sales of this character. 

In conclusion I would urge, when once you have undertaken the 
prosecution of a debtor, having fully satisfied yourselves of his guilt, 
be satisfied to lose a settlement of your claims in order that the criminal 
may be punished. By making an example of a few of such debtors, 
you may lose some collections, but the lesson to the trade in general 
will be such that in the future the two classes of crime, to which I have 
called attention, will be unknown in the shoe trade in Philadelphia. 
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SUPREME COURT OF MINNESOTA DECIDES THAT A 
CORPORATION CANNOT SUFFER MENTAL 
OR BODILY PAIN. 


Case Resting on This Decision. 


A: very interesting and novel decision has recently been handed down 
by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in the case of Hanson Mercantile 
Co. a retail mercantile company engaged in business in Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, against Wyman Partridge & Co., the well-known dry goods jobbers 
of Minneapolis. 

Wyman Partridge & Co. attached the merchandise stock of Hanson 
Mercantile Co. The attachment was dissolved by the court. Thereafter, 
the Hanson Mercantile Co. was adjudged a bankrupt. The Hanson 
Mercantile Co. thereupon brought action against Wyman Partridge & 
Co. to recover damages because of the attachment which it claimed was 
the cause of its bankruptcy. Wyman Partridge & Co. interposed as one 
of its defenses the adjudication of the Hanson Mercantile Co. as a bank- 
rupt and the appointment of a trustee, claiming that if there were any 
right of action it passed to the trustee in bankruptcy. Their contention 
was that the plaintiff (The Hanson Mercantile Co.) as a corporation could 
not and did not suffer a purely personal injury or such an injury as dies 
with the person and is non-assignable and non-transferable ; that whatever 
injury the Hanson Mercantile Co. did suffer by reason of the levy of the 
attachment was an injury to property ; that an injury to property survives 
and is assignable and is transferable and passes to an assignee in insolvency 
and to a trustee in bankruptcy. This defense was overruled by the trial 
court. After two trials the Hanson Mercantile secured a verdict. 

The Supreme Court has now reversed and set aside the verdict and 
holds that in the nature of things the injury resulting to a corporation 
from a malicious attachment is an injury to its property; that a corpora- 
tion cannot suffer mental or bodily pain and consequently cannot recover 
damages therefor; that the injury resulting from loss of credit, breaking 
up of business, loss of customers, prospective profits, and as well injury 
resulting to its reputation is injury to its property; and that the right 
of recovery therefor after adjudication vests in its trustee in bankruptcy ; 
that the provision of the Federal Bankruptcy Act (70 A, Subdivisions 
5 and 6) vesting the trustee with “all property which prior to the filing 
of the petition (the bankrupt) could by any means have transferred” 
and with “all rights of action arising upon contracts or for the unlawful 
detention or the taking of or injury to its property” is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to vest such a right of action in the trustee. 


A Useful Member of the Community. 


The following advertisement appeared recently in a Kentucky 
weekly; the versatility of Shadrach is delightful; his life is surely 
free from the grind of which a large fraction of mankind complains: 

“Know all men by these presents that I, Shadrach H. Armstrong, 
have coal oil for sale at 15 cents per gallon. Some say it ain’t good 
oil, but I say it is. I will also tie your broomcorn, one-half for the 
other. I crush corn every Thursday by tollgate. Turkeys picked 
very prompt any day of week. Horseshoeing a specialty at 6 bits 
around. Watch and pistol repairing guaranteed. - Shoes half-soled 
while you wait. Umbrellas fixed and ax-handles made for 15 cents. 
Will teach Southern harmony and the fiddle combine for $3 mo. 
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Pictures enlarged by a new process, and my hot tamale and hair oil 
receipts for 350 days for 25 cents. Haircutting only on Saturday 
eve., 25 cents per head. A good stripper cow for sale. Rufe Langston 
is my attorney and my terms are cash—first, because I know you; 
second, because I don’t know you.” 


Do you know about the fire insurance and fire prevention 
campaign which the National Association of Credit Men has inau- 


= If not you will find it interesting. Write the National 
office. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Atlanta. 


The Credit Men’s Association of Atlanta held its annual meeting 
May 10th at the “Aragon.” After a sumptuous dinner had been 
served the annual reports of officers and committees were presented, 
followed by addresses by the Hon. Hooper Alexander on the “Busi- 
ness Men and the Law,” and Dr. David Marx, on “The Credit Men’s 
Association, its Ethical Value to Business Interests.” 


Buffalo. 


On May 13th, the annual meeting of the Buffalo Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held at Hotel Broezel with nearly one hundred members 
present. 

Officers and committees made their reports all indicating that a year 
presenting a record of wonderful accomplishments had come to a close. 

A. B. Wright for the committee on the interchange of credit infor- 
mation made an especially gratifying report. He said a bureau for credit 
interchange had been finally brought into actual working order, that 
thirty-six members were enrolled and twenty-five others were likely to 
join, and that the bureau was assured of having at least 150,000 names 
to exchange information on. 

The report of the membership committee showed an increase of 
ninety-four members or fifty per cent. during the year, and the adjust- 
ment bureau committee stated that fifty-nine cases had been handled 
during the year, thirty-seven still being in the hands of the adjusters. 

H. E. Smith, president of the Columbus Association of Credit Men 
gave an address in which he described minutely the workings and bene- 
fits of an interchange of ledger information bureau. Mr. Smith said 
such a bureau had many advantages over commercial agencies, one being 
that it gives information precisely from the creditor’s standpoint. For 
instance, he said, it enables the creditor to learn the conditions of a 
general storekeeper who sells clothing but who is. not listed under textile 
lines. 

The election of officers followed resulting in the selection of Wm. 
L. Fox as president, A. B. Wright as vice-president and H. R. Bridge- 
man as treasurer. 

It was voted that the association arrange for an outing to take place 
during the summer period and also voted that strenuous efforts be made 
at the Philadelphia convention to secure the fifteenth annual convention 
of the National Association for Buffalo. 
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Chicago. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago Credit Men’s Association was 
held May 19th at the Mid-Day Club with an especially representative 
attendance. Two excellent addresses were made. Edwin M. Ashcraft, 
a member of the Chicago bar spoke on “The Delays of the Law” and 
Alexander M. Wilson, assistant general superintendent of the United 
Charities of Chicago spoke on “The Modern View of Charity.” 

The business of the meeting consisted of an address by President 
Whitlock reviewing the work of the association during the year just 
closed and reports of other officers and committees. These were fol- 
lowed by the election of officers which resulted as follows: S. J. Whit- 
lock, president; Henry Fornoff, first vice-president; J. L. Pfaff, second 
vice-president, and Wm. J. Lawlor, treasurer. 


Cleveland. 

The members of the Cleveland Association of Credit Men were the 
guests May 19th of the Excelsior Club at its newly constructed club 
house, one of the best appointed in the Middle West. 

The speaker of the evening was Wm. R. Greer, secretary of the 
Cleveland Savings and Loan Company, on “Postal Savings Banks.” He 
expressed himself as opposed to the system of government postal banks 
because as he believed, the country is well supplied with savings depos- 
itories. 

Lewis E. Ralston talked on the “Government of Cities by Commis- 
sion” and advocated the administration of city affairs by business men 
in a business way. He said that as the board plan had been adopted 


‘as the safest method of managing large corporations there is no reason 


why the same system cannot be successfully applied to municipalities. 

Several states, Mr. Ralston explained, have permitted municipalities 
to choose whatever form of government they desire, while others have 
allowed certain cities to adopt special charters. The city of Galveston, 
Texas, was the pioneer city to adopt a commission plan charter and Mr. 
Ralston related details of work accomplished in Galveston and in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where the same plan in a modified form is also in vogue. 
He called attention to the fact that in Des Moines candidates do not 
run under party emblems, but their names appear on tickets alphabeti- 
cally, under the office for which they are running. 

The speaker emphasized, as the merits of the commission plan, cen- 
tralization of government in the hands of the few, accountability of the 
commissioners, to each of whom is entrusted specified duties, the non- 
partisan feature which induces representative business men to stand for 
office, besides other advantages. He demonstrated that in his belief it 
was a better plan than the Payne bill under which Cleveland will soon be 
governed. 

In closing Mr. Ralston said he looked for the day when citizens 
generally will regard it as much a duty to attend to public business as 
their own, and, said he, when that day dawns good government is 
assured. 

A. B. Thompson meted for the fraudulent failure committee that 
Satisfactory progress is being made in the Hecht & Weiss case and 
that probably a dozen arrests will be made before the case is finally 
closed. 

W. B. Fish for the adjustment bureau committee cited several cases 
recently taken up by the bureau, one which has just been closed giving 
creditors a settlement of one hundred cents on the dollar, whereas in 
bankruptcy not one-half as good a settlement could have been secured. 
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A. J. Gaehr offered a resolution that the constitution be amended 
in that membership shall include three classes: active, associate and 
honorary, the purpose of the last named class being to empower the 
association to make honorary members of those who have rendered 
acknowledged eminent service to the credit men’s profession and the 
business community in general. 


Columbus. 


At the May 28th meeting of the Columbus Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion held at the Great Southern Hotel, the principal speaker was the 
Hon. Judson Harmon, governor of Ohio, who spoke on “Federal and 
State Control of Corporations.” The governor was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic audience of the credit men of Columbus and vicinity. 

The election of delegates to the Philadelphia convention was the 
only business of importance taken up at the meeting. 


Dallas. 


The Dallas Association of Credit Men held its regular meeting 
April 27th, at the Oriental Hotel, and elected the following officers: 
H. S. Keating, president; R. E. Bramlett, vice-president; A. V. Lane, 
treasurer. 

The committee appointed to draw up a pldn for conducting 
investigation and prosecution work made its report, stating that the 
fund from which the committee would draw, would be raised jointly 
by the Dallas and Fort Worth associations. 

A subsequent session of the association was held to emphasize 
the movement to bring the 1910 convention of the National Associa- 
tion to Dallas. With this end in view it was decided to send an 
unusually large showing of the membership to ‘the Philadelphia con- 
vention, and Fort Worth offered its co-operation in this matter. 


Denver. - 


The regular monthly meeting of the Denver Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held May 11th, with a large attendance. 

President Mayer presided and called for a report from the report- 
ing bureau committee to which had been referred at the last previous 
meeting the question of listing debtors who make unjust claims, 
give short checks or countermand orders. Donald Reid reported for 
the committee, saying that his committee inclined to the opinion that 
the listing of debtors making- unjust claims might frequently work 
as an injustice, especially if only one or two members could report 
weakness in this particular. 

Mr. Reid further said that the countermanding of orders was a 
matter for the sales department, the credit department, of course, 
to be apprised of any tendency in this direction. Experimentally, 
however, the committee advised the adoption of a code to be used on 
the association’s inquiring sheet and daily report as follows: 

N. C.—Unjust claims. 
S. C.—Short checks. 
C. O.—Countermands orders. 


Ethelbert Ward special assistant United States Attorney gave 
an able talk on bulk sales legislation, comparing the laws of various 
states and analyzing some of the decisions made thereunder. 
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Detroit. 


The Detroit Credit Men’s Association held a meeting May 25th, 

at Hotel Ponchartrain. Thirty-nine new applications for member- 
aa presented, exceeding all previous records in membership 
work. 
' A discussion took place regarding the feasibility of a national 
lien law, and it was voted to recommend to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion that this question be referred to the National Association to 
examine into. 

The Hon. James V. Barry, commissioner of insurance for Michi- 
gan, was the principal speaker, his subject being “Fire Waste.” Mr. 
Barry compared the waste in this country with that in European 
countries, and explained the difference as due to better building 
laws and stricter responsibility for fires abroad. He said that 
our laws, at least in some states, put a premium on the destruction 
of property because they make it possible for an assured to 
profit by a fire. He recommended as a deterrent to unscrupulous persons 
profiting in this manner a revised law that would require the insured 
to carry a percentage of the risk. 

He stated that the figures actually presented as representing 
fire losses cover merely the monetary loss in personal property, but 
the loss to our natural resources cannot be estimated, as the insurance, 
while mitigating personal losses, cannot restore to the country the 
property that has been wiped out of existence. 

The association unexpectedly entertained President Pattison, of 
the Cleveland association, who gave a short talk on the work being 
done by the fraudulent failure committee of his association. 

N. A. Hawkins followed with an excellent paper on “Financial 
Statements of Firms Asking Credit, from the Accountant’s Stand- 
point.” 


Grand Rapids. 


The annual spring “Smoker” of the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s 
Association was held May 25th. 

The usual question box feature opened the meeting. This has 
been found of value and interest in all the meetings of the last few 
months. 

An address was made by V. M. Tuthill on “Possibilities of the 
Export Trade.” Mr. Tuthill, who is about to take a business trip 
through Continental Europe, promised to come before the association 
on his return and give another talk based on what he sees during 
his trip of the next few months. 

A. B. Merritt made an address replete with credit philosophy 
and President Holden opened a discussion followed by several other 
members on the topic “Good of the Order.” 


Jacksonville. 


The Jacksonville Credit Men’s Association held its regular monthly 
meeting May 13th at the rooms of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association. A 
very interesting discussion on the topic, “Carrying Accounts” was led 
by O. H. Hodgson and James D. Baker. They were followed by R. 
V. Covington, Frank C. Groover, John D. Baker, James D. Lassiter, 
F. W. King and others, all of whom brought out interesting and fre- 
quently humorous incidents suggested by the subject in hand. The next 
Eoating to be held, June roth, is to give its attention to “Our Traveling 

en.” 
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Kansas City. 


The Kansas City Association of Credit Men held its annual 
meeting May 6th, electing the following officers for the ensuing year: 
A. E. Lombard, president; Louis H. Ehrlich, vice-president; R. F, 
Curtin, treasurer, and Frank W. Yale, secretary. 

The president’s address citing the work of the past year indicated 
more earnest activity than ever before, in legislative and general 
matters of interest to credit men. An amendment to the by-laws was 
made increasing the annual dues to $15.00. 

The Hon. E. C. Ellis, formerly Congressman from the Kansas 
City district, addressed the meeting on the subject of the Panama 
Canal. As Mr. Ellis was a member of the Congressional committee 
which made a personal examination of the work in Panama, he was 
well equipped to give a most comprehensive and instructive talk on 
the subject. The address was illustrated with maps presenting such 
data as assisted in his explanation of the work of the government 
from the inception of the scheme to the present time. 

Following Mr. Ellis, Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, the distin- 
guished author, a resident of Kansas City, entertained the meeting 
with a most excellent talk. 





Louisville. 


The annual meeting of the Louisville Credit Men’s Association was 
held at the Gait House, May 13th, with an unusually large number of 
members present. 

The new secretary, W. F. Baumeister, made his first appearance 
before the association, and impressed the members with his enthusiastic 
determination to work earnestly for the welfare and advancement of 
the organization. 

In his annual report, President Scales urged the further develop- 
ment of the bureau for the interchange of ledger information since the 
success of the entire organization is very closely bound up with the 
success of that department of service. 

An election of officers took place resulting in the election of J. A. 
Matthews as president and Chas. B. Norton as vice-president. Presi- 
dent Matthews urged that Louisville be well represented at the Phila- 
delphia convention. 





Milwaukee. 


The Milwaukee Association of Credit Men held a meeting May 
18th, at Hotel Pfister, passing resolutions condemning as unjust a 
bill before the Wisconsin assembly making it necessary for a party 
purposing to become a public accountant to pass an examination after 
three years’ service as an apprentice before he’could gain a certificate 
fully accrediting him to the profession. 

Addresses were made by John H. Moss on “Individual Responsi- 
bility,” and John G. Gregory on “Early Credit Conditions.” 









Nashville. 


The Nashville Credit Men’s Association held its annual meeting 

May 4th, at the rooms of the Board of Trade. 
President Harrison called for reports from all committees and Har- 
- ris Solinsky, for the legislative committee, reported upon the successful 
passage in the Tennessee legislature of a law making it a misdemeanor 
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for any individual or corporation to submit a fraudulent signed statement 
for the purpose of obtaining credit. 

Chairman Sullivan presented the record of the membership com- 
mittee showing twenty-six new members had been secured duting the 
year. Mr. Sullivan’s report was accepted with a special vote of thanks 
for the earnest service rendered by his committee. 

The attention of the meeting was called to the fact that there had 
been introduced into the Federal Senate a bill providing for penalizing 
a common carrier for delays in paying claims against it for merchandise 
lost or damaged while in its possession. It was voted that the association 
express to those in charge of the measure its hearty approval. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of officers with the 
following result: Harris Solinsky was elected president, Lamaar Pound, 
first vice-president, C. T. Sullivan, second vice-president, George M. 


Thomas, secretary and treasurer and C. H. Warwick, assistant secre- 
tary. 


Norfolk. 


The Norfolk Association of Credit Men held a largely attended 
meeting May 4th, to elect delegates to the Philadelphia convention 
and pass upon the final plans for the establishing of the information 
bureau. Expressions were general that co-operation in exchanging 
credit information will put a stop to a class of failures, evidently 
fraudulent, which have recently been taking place, at least it was felt 
that the victims will cease to be found among those who are known 
to co-operate in credit matters. 


Oklahoma City. 


The April and May meetings of the Oklahoma City Credit Men’s 
Association were attended by over two-thirds of the membership and 
gave evidence that there is no lack of interest in the association work. 

At the April meeting the practice of retailers, vastly too common, 
to keep no proper set of books was discussed and a committee intro- 
duced these resolutions which were adopted: 

“WHEREAS, It is known that in cases of failure in a majority of 
instances one cause is found to be lax bookkeeping methods, in some in- 
stances no books being kept of any description, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, individually, as members, agree to notify the 
secretary in every case where it is ascertained a customer is not keeping 
a set of books, so that he may notify other members of the association, 
and that sufficient pressure may be brought to bear in order to avert 
trouble.” 

It was also unanimously voted that members send the secretary a 
list of their customers, according to towns alphabetically arranged, who 
are operating under fictitious names, that the association may send such 
a copy of the law of the state on that subject. 

At the May meeting the Hon. W. A. Ledbetter, made an address 
on the homestead exemption and chattel mortgage laws. Mr. Ledbetter 
explained some recent court decisions handed down under these laws. 


Omaha. 


At the April meeting of the Omaha Association of Credit Men. a 
paper was read on the subject, “Beginning and Development of Credit 
Information” and at the May 13th meeting W. D. Wright of Wright & 
Wilhelmy Company, made an address on “The Credit Department from 
the Standpoint of the Sales Manager.” They were both highly practical 
talks and were followed by general discussions. 
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Pittsburgh. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men was held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, May 18th, with nearly two 
hundred present. 

President Rauh’s address in which he showed an increase in the 
association from 420 members a year ago to 613 to-day, with 12 appli- 
cations pending, was received with much applause. At the conclusion 
of this address, L. C. Voss arose and presented a splendid portrait of 
President Rauh to be placed upon the walls of the association’s offices. 
Upon the acceptance of President Rauh’s portrait it was voted that 
steps be taken to secure portraits of all the former presidents, A. C. 
Case, J. H. Sawyer and W. A. Given. ' 

The reports of the different bureaus were heard with interest, and 
their chairmen received praise from the president and the members for 
the work done during the year. A. C. Ellis, manager of the adjustment 
bureau, reported that in the 12 months were handled 57 cases, with aggre- 
gate liabilities of $474,529; assets, $183,566, with upwards of 30 attor- 
neys. They paid dividends to all creditors, ranging from 12% to 100 per 
cent., costing for the bureau’s administration about 8 per cent. Thirty- 
six of these cases, he said, have been closed and money paid to the 
creditors, while fourteen of the others have paid dividends ranging from 
10 to 85 per cent., with further dividends to follow; the rest are in 
the course of settlement. 

Howard B. Oursler, secretary to the Mayor of Pittsburgh, was 
present and on behalf of W. E. Cooper, one of the members, presented 
to the association a large American flag. In making the presentation 
Mr. Oursler said that he expected to let the contract next week for 
the largest flag to be owned by any city in the country and invited 
all to attend its presentation. 

James E. Porter, in accepting the flag for the association, made 
a pretty, patriotic speech, apostrophizing the flag which had been unfurled 
to the breeze of two electric fans when Mr. Oursler presented it. 

The election of officers followed resulting in the unanimous re- 
election of Enoch Rauh as president. George W. Ryan was elected first 


vice-president, G. Brown Hill, second vice-president, and Cyrus Lewis 
~ was re-elected treasurer. 


* * * * * 


At one of the recent lunches of the Pittsburgh association of 
Credit Men the following resolutions favoring the creation of a per- 
manent tariff commission were presented by President Rauh and 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Wuereas, Owing to the business uncertainty that prevails in 
all lines whenever the changing of our tariff is contemplated, and 

WHEREAS, It is our desire to obviate this, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men, com- 
prising 615 of our leading bankers, manufacturers and merchants, 
heartily favors the creation of a permanent tariff commission or board, 
to lay before Congress from time to time its investigations, for use 
in framing future tariff legislation. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to Presi 
dent Taft, Vice-President Sherman and Speaker Cannon. 

The meeting was held at the Fort Pitt hotel. It was addressed 
by W. M. Pattison, president of the Cleveland association, who sug: 
gested that the Pittsburgh and Cleveland delegates to the credit mens 
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national convention in Philadelphia go east together, having a special 
chartered Pullman train between them. 

A resolution of greeting to the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, which was about to end its three days’ sessions 
in Pittsburgh, was adopted. 

G. Brown Hill, of the committee on prosecution, reported that 
there is $8,000 in the treasury, to be used in running down cases of 
commercial fraud. 


Portland. 


Members of the Portland Association of Credit Men met May roth 
at the Commercial Club and were addressed by John A. Gustafson, 
assistant superintendent of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, on the sub- 
ject, “Benefits to Be Derived from Secret Service.” Following the 
address, which was delivered before a large attendance of members and 
visitors, a business session was held, the date being that of the regular 
monthly meeting. Five new members were elected, making the roll now 
150. The president of the association, E. E. Tressler, was elected rep- 
resentative to attend the Philadelphia convention. 


Rochester. 


The Rochester Credit Men’s Association gave a “smoker” May 
27th at the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. A special feature 
was an exhibition of office systems and appurtenances which was exten- 
sive and complete. 

An address on “Simple Systems for the Credit Man” was made 
by Roland Cole. Mr. Cole illustrated his address with over seventy-five 
stereopticon pictures. 

The convention was made the theme of several informal talks and 
it was made evident Rochester intended to be largely represented. 


St. Joseph. 


At the semi-monthly luncheon of the St. Joseph Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation held at Hotel Robidoux, May 13th, A. Mangson of St. Louis made 
an address on “Adjusting Fire Losses for the Insured.” Mr. Mangson 
told why merchants are apt to have trouble in adjusting their insurance 
and what credit men can do for customers to minimize disputes arising 
because of fire losses. He laid special stress upon the necessity of the 
insured reading his policy. The fact that he does not heed this causes 
endless embarrassment, he said. 

Mr. Mangson commended the National Association of Credit Men 
for the great educational campaign it is pursuing and urged that each 
member do his share to make it a success. 


St. Paul. 


The St. Paul Credit Men’s Association held its May meeting at 
Stillwater, the home of President H. K. Huntoon. The members came 
from St. Paul in the afternoon and were at once taken by the Stillwater 
members on an inspection tour of the new state prison with its binder 
twine plant and boot and shoe factory. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the Sawyer house where a 
royal welcome was extended by President Huntoon and Mayor James 
W. Foley; Secretary H. W. Parker responded for the St. Paul guests 
and D. W. Longfellow spoke to the toast, “The Other Town.” Other 
speakers were J. G. Armson formerly mayor of Stillwater and Prof. 
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G. W. E. Hill, who spoke humorously on the subject, “How I Would 
Handle a Credit Department.” 

The principal paper of the evening was by R. A. Durkee, former 
president of the association. His theme was the “Merchant Marine.” It 
was an able and comprehensive discussion. He reviewed the history 
of the merchant marine and made suggestions as to its needs at the 
present time. He lamented the fact that Congress at the present time 
does not realize the importance of American bottoms for such service, and 
does not handle the question with interest and fearlessness that Congress 
in the early days of the country did. He laid stress on the declaration 


that patriotism demands an able and far reaching policy to build up the 
merchant marine. 


Salt Lake City. 


The Utah Association of Credit Men held its annual election and 
banquet May 8th at the Commercial Club, the election taking place in 
the afternoon and the banquet in the evening. Both sessions were 
largely attended. The members of the association residing at Ogden, 
Provo and Logan were well represented. 

The annual reports which were presented showed that the associa- 
tion is in an exceedingly strong position. It was shown that during 
the year the adjustment department has had referred to it, claims aggre- 
gating $244,676 and that more than $195,693 had been paid to creditors 
in dividends. 

Again it was reported that a fund of $10,000 had been raised dur- 
ing the year for the purpose of prosecuting fraudulent failures and it 
was decided at the meeting to call for a still larger fund for this pur- 
pose. 

In his annual address, President Parsons said: 

“Your board indulges the hope that its labors have been successful 
in placing the association upon a safe and solid foundation, and that, 
as the years roll on, the superstructure shall develop into magnificent 
proportions and stand as a monument dedicated to honor and integ- 
rity in business, both in prosperity and under misfortune. Also that 
the contemplation of the success already achieved, or yet to be attained, 
may be an incentive to others to co-operate with us to bring about mutual 
advantages, needful protection, helpfulness in business affairs, inter- 
change of ideas and information, the establishment of sane and safe 
business methods, and the consideration and protection of every inter- 
est involved in our relations with each other as co-workers and with 
our fellow men.” 

Acting as toastmaster President Parsons introduced the speakers 
among them being Frank B. Stephens who responded to the toast, “The 
Case of Seventeen Holes.” In his address Mr. Stephens surveyed the 
extensive field which belongs to the credit men and urged all to study 
commerce in all its bearings and thus make of themselves genuinely 
strong professional men. 

Stephen H. Babcock, commissioner of the Commercial Club traffic 
bureau, made a short, pointed talk on the discrimination in freight rates 
against Utah. He contended that there is a conspiracy on the part of 
the railroads to control the interior traffic by making lower rates between 
the two seaboards. 

D. C. Eccles of Ogden responded to the toast, “Our Ogden Friends.” 
In his remarks he asked the credit men to hold their next monthly ban- 
quet in the Junction City. He briefly alluded to the improvements that 
had been made in Ogden during the past year. 
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The Rev. P. A. Simpkin responded to the toast, “The Minister as 
a Credit Man.” He emphasized the necessity of honesty and fairness 
in business. 

Attorney Herbert McMillan responded to the toast, “Timely Topics,” 
and M. H. Sowles of the Salt Lake Hardware Company responded to 
the toast, “Some Experiences of a Credit Man.” 

The election resulted as follows: Arthur Parsons was re-elected 
president, M. H. Sowles was elected vice-president, P. L. Doran, sec- 
retary and A. D. McMullen, treasurer. Delegates to the Philadelphia 
convention were also elected. 


San Francisco. 


The annual meeting of the San Francisco Credit Men’s Association 
was held at Golden Gate Commandery Hall, May roth, with nearly a 
hundred members present. 

Several members spoke on the value of exchanging credit informa- 
tion and expressed the feeling that a bureau for this purpose should 
be established by the association. A committee was appointed to advise 
at some future meeting as to the practicability of such a plan. 

In appreciation of his eight years faithful service the retiring presi- 
dent, G. Brenner, was presented with a loving cup inscribed as fol- 
lows: 

“Presented to Gustave Brenner as a token of esteem and apprecia- 

tion for services as president of the San Francisco Credit Men’s Associa- 

tion, 1901-1909.” 

It was also unanimously voted to make Mr. Brenner an honorary 
member and director in further appreciation of his services. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
Thomas M. Earl, president; Horace Coffin, first vice-president; Max 


Cohn, second vice-president, and Ben Armer, secretary and treasurer. 


Syracuse. 


The annual banquet of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men was 
held May 11th at Yates Hotel. Nearly 160 members and their guests 
were present. 

Before turning the meeting over to the toastmaster, George W. Dris- 
coll, President Buell gave a short talk on what the Syracuse association 
in its brief career had meant to Syracuse. No one could have any doubt 
of the value which the association had been to its members and business 
interests in general after listening to President Buell. 

The Rev. G. T. Dowling made an address full of quaint philosophy 
on the subject of “How Much Richer is a Rich Man than a Poor Man.” 
He was followed by the Rev. D. B. Thompson and Charles E. Meek, 
secretary of the National Association of Credit Men, who spoke on 
phases of Association progress. 

On May a2ist, the annual meeting of the Syracuse association was 
held when reports of officers and committees were heard and the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year were elected: H. B. Buell, presi- 
dent ; L. John Bergman, vice-president ; W. E. Bruce, treasurer and Wm. 
C. Blanding, secretary. 

It was voted to hold a special meeting on June 29th for the pur- 
pose of discussing matters of interest which had been developed by the 
convention. 

Toledo. 


The Toledo Association of Credit Men held its annual meeting 
and banquet May 14th with a large attendance. 
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There was a deep spirit of optimism and determination to make of 
the association a greater factor than ever in the progress of Toledo and 
a discussion took place of ways and means to this end. No business 
man could have attended this meeting without realizing that he could 
not afford to keep out of the ranks of the association as it is doing 
things all the time and is all the time planning to do more. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were J. G. McKenzie, 


president; C. F. Weiler, vice-president; W. S. Buckhout, treasurer, and 
Lewis B. Hall, secretary. 


WANTS. 


CREDIT MAN AND OF FICE MANAGER, for sixteen years connected with a large 
corporation; and at the present time assistant secretary and office manager, 
desires to make a change for a larger field of usefulness, where ability and 
strict attention to business will be recognized by future advancement. Salary 
to be in proportion to services rendered. Address W. V. S., care Chas. E. 
Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—Sales Manager, by a cigar manufacturer located in Ohio. Address 
C. M., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN who is also an Incorporated Accountant, desires, for honorable 
reasons, to make a change. Would like to connect himself with some live and 
growing wholesale concern where ability and fidelity would be appreciated. 
Thoroughly experienced in credits, collecting, correspondence and accounting: 
possesses a good knowledge of commercial law. First class references: age 
35. Address 963, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED—By a young, unmarried, thoroughly competent and experienced credit 
and collection man new connection where hard successful work will bring 
improved opportunities. For nine years with present house, shoe manufac- 
turers in the Middle West, doing a national business. Widely acquainted with 
shoe and general store trade. Record speaks for itself. Open for engagement 


May ist. Location immaterial. Address C. C. N. Y., care Chas, E. Meek, 41 
Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, for fourteen years with well-known mercantile house in Philadel- 
phia, will leave congenial and absolutely satisfactory work for a wider field 
and more money. Able to grasp intricate questions of commercial credits, 
thorough accountant and excellent correspondent. Age 34. Address 21 L, 
care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN and accountant, aged 36, long experience, first-class record, familiar 
with up-to-date methods and can handle large volume. Open for engagement 
June 1st. Middle West location preferred. Address M. M., care Chas. E. Meek, 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, with six years’ experience in handling credits and collections in 
importing and jobbing house, checking annual business of two million dollars, 
desires to make a change for wider field; would entertain proposition from 
banking or commercial establishment where ability and strict attention to 
business will be recognized for future advancements. Address W. G. L., care 
Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


A CREDIT MAN and office manager with actual administrative and cost-account- 
ing experience, will consider proposition as auditor, credit man or general office 
manager, with heavy hardware, agricultural machinery, shoe and leather or any 
high-class manufacturing or jobbing concern in the middle West, Chicago 
preferred. Fully competent to manage accounting, credit and collection depart- 
ments properly, install and successfully onerate up-to-date office systems. Can 
conduct credit and collection correspondence so as to avoid friction with cus- 
tomers. Salary subject for later consideracion. Employed at present, but 
desire change where a future is assured in return for ability, loyalty and hon- 
esty. Address J. W. P., care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


CREDIT MAN, aged 30, with five years’ successful experience handling credits 
and collections for large woolen and worsted goods manufucturers, desires to 
form new connection. Competent to install, systematize and take charge of 
credit department. Location not material. Highest references. Address 
B. S. 4, care Chas. E. Meek, 41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A FIRST-CLASS DRUG MAN to purchase an estab- 
lished and paying drug business is open in Butte, Montana. The company is 
incorporated and over one-half of the stock can be had. The stock has paid 
since the opening of the business 80 per cent. dividends, and the reason for sell- 
ing is not because business is unprofitable, but because the party controlling it 
has too many larger interests to occupy his attention. The other directors, men 
of excellent standing in Butte, therefore, wish to interest a trained druggist 
who can invest. A good salary is assured, besides dividends which are earned. 
For full particulars address Guy C. Davidson, Assistant Secretary, 132 Penn- 


sylvania Block, Butte, Montana. 


CREDIT MAN experienced in agricultural implement credits, now employed by a 
large implement house doing business in Michigan, desires to make a change. 
He has been six years in the present position, is 27 years of age and married. 
Is familiar with bookkeeping, collections, credits, salesmen and general office 
work. Location is immaterial. Address C. D. L, care of Chas. E. Meek, 41 


Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY OF STANDING COMMITTEES, 1908-09 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 
D. L. Sawyer, Chairman, Tibbs, Hutchings & 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
R. A. Porter, Goodall, Brown & Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
R. esa Teague & Sons, Montgomery, 


A 
W. W. Wood, {nation National Bank, Los 
Angeles, 


G. i. Bales, The G. H. Ballou Co., San Di- 


Cal 

F. “ng py The Western Packing Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

A. M. Dennison, Western Packing Co., 
Pueblo, Colo 

J. P. Krogh, The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 
Hart ord, Conn. 

E. D. Wead, E. I. duPont de Nemours Pow- 
der Co., Wilmington, Del. 

=o. Holmes, Baker & ‘Holmes Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

D. e. Ristpend, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., At- 
anta, 

Marvin O’ Neal, Meinhard, Schaul & Co., Sa- 


vannah, 


cS J ‘Northrop, Northrop Hdw. Co., Boise, 
Ss. i Kline, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Chicago, 


H. ~ Hadley, Grocers Supply Co., Indianap- 
olis, In 
J. M. Denning, The Denning Wire and Fence 
. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Brown, Brown-Hurley Hdw. Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
John B. House, Lehman-Higginson Grocery 
, Wichita, Kan. 
a aut Bryant, Goodwin & Hunt, Lexing- 
ton, 
© Ss. thgpison, David Baird & Son, Louis- 
ville, 
Fain. Parker-Fain Grocery Co., New 
Orleans, . 
Geo. F. Pitt, The Twitchell-Champlin Co., 
Portland, Maine. 
0. W. Corner, Rouse, Hempstone & Co., 
Baltimore, 
Carl ena Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, Boston, 


Frank z Hamburger, Hamburger & Silber- 
=. Detroit, Mich. 

7 3. vrenterant, The Lemon & Wheeler Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

ss. o. Hughes, Dodson-Fisher-Brockman Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
oe Tareetont, Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meri- 

ian, 
sear H. Ehriich, Rothenberg &.Schloss, Kan- 


= Oo. 5 seBtide, C. D. Smith Drug. Co., St. 


ose 0. 
Grerge R° Barclay, Simmons Hardware Co., 
t. Louis, 


Chas. E. Beebe, Beebe Grain Co., Butte, Mont. 
W. Brown, Wilson & Brown, "Lincoln, Neb. 

Fred. E. Pierce, Paxton & Gallagher Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


has. T. Page, Page Belting Co., Concord, 


Curtis R. Burnett, American Oil and Supply 
Co., Newark, N. 

E. S. Rosenwald, Rotlienberg & $ Schloss Cigar 
Company, Albuquerque, 

FP. .2 ioe Cary Safe Company, Buffalo, 


W. s Aguaioena, 320 Broadway, New York, 


Warren B. Conkling, piecse Shales Shoe Mfg. 
Co., Brockport, N. (Rochester). 
N. Lee, A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse, 


J. Norman Wills, Odell Hdw. Co., Greensboro, 


Nelson A. Reich, Hall-Robertson Hdw. Ca., 

‘argo, 

Max Sifesbers, ‘Feder-Silberberg Co., Cincin- 
nati, 


W. E. Clarke. “The Cohn-Goodman Co., Cleve- 
and, Ohio. 


x 2 Dennis, Green-Joyce Co., Columbus, 


io. 
A. A. a L. S. Baumgardner & Co., Toledo, 


O 
A. D. Thomas, J. R. Thomas’ Sons, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Y. Thompson, New State ann As- 


sociation, ae Pg 

Clarence H. Gilbert, R un & tk. Port- 
land, Ore. 

Cc. = Shoemaker, Shoemaker & Busch, Phila- 
Ps hia, P. 


ieahert, The — & Laughlin Steel 
*o. ., Pittsburgh, 


_H. R. Slade, Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co., 


> 
Agen, Haley & Lang Co., Sioux Falls, 


“ 

W. R. King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co., Mem- 
phis, enn. 

J. L. McWhorter, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. M. Payne, El Paso, Texas. 


, Geo. W. Costin, Burrus Milling Co., Fort 


Worth, 


P. Doran, Syne. Utah Grocery Co., Salt 
‘ Lake C 


W. + roa W. E. Greene Co., Burlington, 
t. 


John C.-Dabney, Geo. D. Witt Shoe Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. - 


- J. E. MeCeow Marbury-Pegram Co., Inc., Nor- 
a 


folk 
B... & Binswanger, Binswanger & Co., Rich- 
mond; Va. 


Robert R: Fox, Simonds Mfg. Co., Seattle, 
*-- Wash. 
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B. L. a Gooden, B. L. Gordon & Co., Spokane, 
W. EY Connell, Kanawha Drug Co., Charleston, 


W. Va 
R. D. acini O’Neil Oil and Paint Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
J. H. Scales, Chairman, Belknap Hdw. and 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Chas. s Norton, J. » Robinson, Norton & 


Co., Louisville, 
Falls City Clothing Co., 


Peyton B. Bethel, 
Louisville, Ky. 

ome 2 Robinson Bros. & Co., Louis- 
ville 

Ss. B. ee | Citizens’ National Bank, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Bankruptcy CoMMITTEE. 

O. G. Fessenden, Chairman, Hayden W. 
Wheeler & Co., New York, — A 

John Landstreet, R. A. Patterson Tobacco 
Co., Richmond, Va. 

J. F. Jordan, Wyman, Partridge & Co., Min- 

neapolis, M 

Max Sib babes, , Silberberg Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

H. | Choate, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Atlanta, 


Commarea on Crepit DEPARTMENT METHODS. 
. Risque, Chairman, Sieber & Trussell 
ifg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Felis Coste, Meyer-Schmid Grocer Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
J. ]- Hogan, Carleton D. G. Co., St. Louis, 


W. 7 Munroe, Simmons Hdw. Co., St. Louis, 
0. 

Tt. — Oberhauser, Crane Company, St. Louis, 
oO. 

CoMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE AGENCIES AND 
Crepit Co-OPERATION. 
O. H, Perry, en, Columbus Buggy Co., 
Columbus, 
C. C. Aler, Aler Wall Paper Co., Columbus, 


Columbus, 


Ohio 
5: E, Jones, H. C. Godman & Co., 


F, ov Hershey, Rice & Co., Columbus, 


H. aw Columbus Mdse. Co., Columbus, 
io. 
INVESTIGATION AND ProsEcuTION COMMITTEE. 
Oscar Wells, Chairman, Commercial National 
Bank, Houston, Texas. 


Arthur D, Hodgson, Nash. Hdw. Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

H. ¥ Farr, Parlin & Orendorff Co., Dallas, 
exa’ 
E. Riceniens, 


Texas Drug Co., Dallas, 


exas. 
J. Wolff, J. Oppenheimer Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


ADJUSTMENT BurEAU COMMITTEE, 

H. L. Eisen, Chairman, Landauer & Co., Mil. 
waukee, Wis. 

C. S. Dickey, Wyeth Hdw. and Mfg. Co., St, 
Joos. 

John J coneeaey, Thomas Kelly & Co., Bos 
ton, ass. 

Arthur Parsons, Zion Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

— Fox, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 


Fire Insurance CoMMITTEE, 

Powell —o Chairman, Merchant & Evans 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. W. Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank T. Day, Havens & Geddes Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Max Mayer, Scott-Mayer Comm. Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Herman Flatau, M. A. Newmark Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Business LiterRatuRE CoMMITTES. 


Chas. Reynolds, Chairman, Crescent Cigar and 
Tobacco Co., New Orleans, La. 
Paul J. Orchard, Smith Bros. Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, La. 
Joseph L. — Lesislons Molasses Co., Ltd, 
ew Orlea La. 
T. J. Bartlette, "Williams- Richardson Co., Ltd., 
ew Orleans, 


La. 
a Lake, Lake Bros. Co., New Orleans, 


BaNnKING AND Currency (SpeciaL CoMMITTEE). 
Harry New, Chairman, The Landesman, 
Hirschheimer Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Anthony Lamb, Commercial National Bank, 

Syracuse, 
E. B. Rutherford, Xi Seller & Co., Portland, 


Geo. Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

T. M. Salter, Shanks, Phillips & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Atlanta. President, Bolling H. 
jones. Atlanta Stove Works; Secretary, 

L. Rhodes, Ernest L. Rhodes & Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—The Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. President, Geo. L 
Irvin, Carlin & Fulton; Secretary, S. D. 
Buck, Maryland Bldg. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham Condit 
en’s Association. arouse. f 
Coffin, Moore & Handley Hdw. Co.; aie 
ey G. B. McVay, Amzi Godden Seed 

; Assistant Secretary, R. H. Eggleston. 

BOISE; IDAHO.—The Boise Association of 
Credit Men, Ltd. President, H 
Graveley, Capital Brokerage ‘and Comm. 
Co.; Secretary, Charles P. McCarthy, 
D. J. A. Dirks, 12-14 I. O. O. F. Temple. 

BOSTON, MASS,—Boston Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, William 0. Wales, 
Brown-Wales Co.; Secretary, Chas. L. 
Bird, 77 Summer Street. : 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Buffalo Credit Men’s 
Association. President, W. L. Fox, Buf- 
falo Forge Co.; Secretary, Wilbur B. 
Grandison. 78 Erie County Bank Bldg. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Association of Credit 
Men. President, Chas. E. Virden, Ryan 
& Newton Co.; waqeelaey, R. Frank 
Casev. Casev Candy 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. oY tie Re ids Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President. W. H. 


Sutherland, Anchor Mills Co.; Secretary, 


C. B. Robbins, 409 Security Building. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Charleston Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, on 
Bedell, Hubbard-Bedell Grocery Co.: 
retary- Treasurer, Clark Howell, Gatti 
City Suoely y Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago Credit Men’s 
Association. President, S. J. Whitlock, 
Belding Bros. & Co.; Secretary, John 
Griggs, 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, O.—The Cincinnati Credit 

en’s Association. President, Samuel 
Mayer, Isaac Faller’s Sons Co.; Secretary, 
Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library 


Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men. President, Pattison, 
Ww, Pattison Supply Co.; Secretary, 
Kenneth R. Taylor, sos "thenher of Com- 
merce Bldg.; Assistant Secretary, 
Bruehler, sos Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, H. E. Smith, Co- 
lumbus Merchandise Co.; Secretary, Ben- 
son G. Watson, 601-605 The New First 
National Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Association of Credit 
M President, H. S. Keating, Keat- 
ing I. & M. Co.; Secretary, W. P. Peter, 
214-218 Line g. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Decatur-S esifent, Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Wilber 
Humphrey, Morehouse & Wells .; Sec 
retary, A. T. Murray, National Geoow Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 
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DENVER, COLO.—The Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Kar - Mayer 
Kuner_ Pickle Co.; Secretary, Donal 
Reid, C. S. Morey Merc. Co.; Assistant 
Secretary, H. A. C. Mathew, 407-408 
Sugar Bldg. q : 

DES MOINES, IA.—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. F. ghee 
herd, Iowa oree Co.; Secretary, F. E. 
Howard, Brown-Hurley Hdw. Co. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, Wade Millis, 812 
Union Trust Building; Secretary, W. Ss 
Campbell, 610 Moffat Building. 

DULUTH, MINN.—The Jobbers’ Credit As- 
sociation. (Duluth-Superior). President, 
W. B. Cross, F. A. Patrick & Co.; Assist. 
ant Secretary, F. H. Green, 305 Burrows 
Bld 


EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Association — of 
Credit Men. President, games A. Dick, 
The James A. Dick Co.; ecretary, H. E, 
Christie. 6 tens 

FARGO, N. D.—Fargo Association o redit 
Men. President, Nelson A. Burdick, 
Hall-Robertson Hdw. Co.; Secretary, H. 
L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual Saving & Loan 
Assn. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Fort Smith Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. C. 
Davis, Reynolds, Davis & Co.; Secretary, 
Ben D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants National 
Bank Building. ; 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Geo. W. 
Curtis, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co.; Sec- 
retary, George Q. McGown, Reynolds 
Building. ‘ 

GRAND _ RAPIDS, MICH.—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. Président, 
Chas. Holden, Holden & ‘Hardy; .Secre- 
tary, A. K. Tyson, Powers-Tyson Printing 
Cc 
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HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, E. A. Peden, 
Peden Iron and Steel Co.; Secretary, 
Sterling Myer, Hunt, Myer & Townes. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, J. E. 
Stilz, A. Kiefer Drug Co.; Secretary, 
Frank H. Goheen, Hide, Leather & Belting 
C 


0. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Jacksonville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, R. V. Cov- 
ington, Covington Co.; Secretary, J. C. 
- A. Bowes & Co. , 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, A. E. 
Lombard, Corn Belt Bank; _ Secretary, 
Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Bldg. 
LEXINGTON, KY.—Lexington Credit Men’s 
Association. President, R. D. Norwood, 
Curry, Tunis & Norwood; Secretary, C. 
L. Witteman: McClelland Bldg. 
LINCOLN, NEB.—Lincoln Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. President, E. A. Holbrook, H. 
- Lau Co.; Secretary, E. G. Evans, 
Henkle & Joyce Hdw. Co. { 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Little Rock Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Max 
Mayer, Scott-Mayer Commission Co. 3, Sec- 
retary, Frank T. Longley, 219% Main St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Association. President, E. J. Levy. 
Standard Woodware Co.; Secretary, W. C. 
Mushet, 323 Bullard aie j ; 
LOUISVILLE. KY.—Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. A. Matthews, 
Brinly-Hardy Co.; Secretary, Wm. F, 
Baumeister, U. S. Trust Co. Building, 
LYNCHBURG, VA.—Lynchburg Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Edward F. Shef- 
fey, Craddock-Terry Co.; Secretary, J. M. 
unkhouser, Smith-Briscoe Shoe €o. ; 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Credit 
en’s Association. President, R. 
King, Wm. R. Moore D. G. Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. R. Paine, White-Wilson-Drew Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Har 
Eisen, Landauer & Co.; Secretary, H. 
M. Battin, Standard Oil Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Minneapolis Credit 
en’s Association. President, D. W, 
Longfellow, Longfellow Bros. Co.; Sec- 
retary, M. C. Badger, Patterson & Steven- 


son Co. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Montgomery Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, F. G. 
Salter, Durr gt Co.; Secretary, Wm. 
E. Pitts, Levy, Wolff & Pitts Shoe Co. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. — Nashville Credit 
Men’s_ Association. President, Harris 
Solinsky & Co.; Secretary, George M. 
Thomas, 307 Stahlman Buildin ; Assistant 
Secretary, Charles H. Warwick. 
WARK, N. J.—Newark Association of 
Credit Men. President, C. H. Sansom 

C. B. Smith & Co.; Secretary, J. Fre 
Braun, vi Ni Hockenjos Co, 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New Orleans Credit 
Men’s Association, President George K. 
Smith, Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Secre- 
er. TF. Bartlette, Williams, Richard- 
son & Co., Ltd. 

NEW ae N. Soo. pee York Credit 

n’s Ssociation. resident, Howar 
Marshall, Joseph Wild & Co., 366 Pitt 


Ave.; Secretary, A, H lexander, 320 
Broadway. 


NORFOLK, VA.—Norfolk Association 
Credit Men. President, H. 
Harris-Woodson Co.; 

Whichard, Whichard Br 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Credit Men’s Association. i bE, 
E. O'Neil, Richards & Conover Hdw. Co.: 


Secretary, A. R. Parker, Williamson-Hal. 
sell-Frasier Co. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The Omaha Associati 
Credit Men. President, C., W. Russellt 
M - Smith & Co.; Secretary, E. G. 
Jones, Credit Clearing House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Philadelphia 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
con Sam’] Sternberger & Co.; 


Secretary, - Severson, Room 8or, 
torr Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men. President, Enoch Rauh, 
Rauh Bros. & Co.; Secretary, A. C Ellis, 
Renshaw Building. ‘ 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Portland Association of 
Credit Men. President, E, FE. Tressler, 
Simonds Mfg. Co.: Secretary, E. M. Un- 
derwood, Failing-McCalman Co. 

PUEBLO, CO -—Pueblo Association of 
Credit Men. President, Thomas A. Duke, 
Henkel-Duke Mercantile Co.: Secretary, 
Wilbur F, Nelson, Nuckolls Packing Co. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Richmond Credit Men’s 
Association. President, Leon Wallerstein, 
Southern Clothing Mfg. Co.; Secretary, 
0. ne Stern, 1014 Main St. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Rochester Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Ira D. 
eer L, Adler Bros. & Co.; Secre- 
tary, Edward Weter, Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 


- JOSEPH, MO—St. Joseph Credit Men’s 
Association. President, P. E. Parrott, 
Battreal-Whittinghill Shoe Co.; Secretary, 
Arthas Steinel, Johnston- Woodbury Hat 


‘0. 

LOUIS, MO.—The St. Louis Credit 

Men’s Association. President, E. H. 

Dyer, Mound City Paint and Color Co.; 

Secretary, A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile 
g. 


- PAUL, MINN.—St. Paul Credit Men’s 
Association, President, Harry K. Hun- 
toon, Minnesota Mercantile Co., Still- 
water, Minn.; Secretary, H. W. Parker, 
Merchants’ National Bank. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Utah As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Arthur Parsons; Secretary, P. L. Doran, 
Symns Utah Grocer Co.;° Assistant Secre- 
tary and Manager, Geo. E, Forrester, P, 
O. Box 886. 2 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Jake 
Wolff, é Orpenheimer & Co.; Secretary, 
GA. & ff, A. B. Frank Co. 
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SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Credit Association SPOKANE, WASH.—Spokane _ Merchanty 
of San Diego. President, Jarvis L. Doyle, Association. President, A. W._Doland, 
Doyle-Barnes Co.; Secretary, G. F. Hoff, Spokane Drug Co.; Secretary, J. B. Camp. 
84: Fifth St. SYRACUSE, Noy S Syrncuse K 
é: s s ,» N. Y.—Syracuse Association o 

SAN_ FRANCISCO, CAL.—San Francisco Credit Men. President, Howard B. Beet 
Credit Men’s_ Association. President, Syracuse Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, Wil. 
Thos. M. Earl, Nolan-Earl Shoe Co.; iam C. Blanding, Crouse-Hinds Ce. 
Secretary, Ben Armer, 503 Monadnock | TACOMA, WASH.—Tacoma Credit Associa. 
Building. tion. Secretary, J. D. Benner, Bank of 

SAVANNAH, GA.—Savannah Credit Men’s California Building. oo as 
Association. President, Marvin O’Neal, | TOLEDO, O.—Toledo_ Association of Credit 
Meinhard, Schaul & Co.; Secretary, A. G. Men. President, J. G. McKenzie, Ames 
Newton, Credit Clearing House. Bonner Co.; Secretary, Lewis B. Hall, 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Seattle Association of | wICHitA RAW Wehita Credit Men's As 
Credit Men. P eee, J. W. Spangler, sociation, President, Willis Davis, South. 
Jr., Dexter Horton & Co., Bankers; Sec- western Drug Co.; Secretary, F. W 
retary, H. S. Gaunce, The Hambach Com- George, Shattuck-George Iron’ Co. : 

pany. : : YOUNGSTOWN, O.— Youngstown Credit 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Sioux Falls Credit Men’s_ Association. President, C. 
Men’s_ Association. President, J. P. Rogers, Youngstown Consolidated Gas & 
Adams, Haley & Lang Co.; Secretary, Electric Co.; Secretary, W. C. McKain, 
R. I. Cone, Manchester Biscuit Co. 607 Stambaugh Building. 





Directory of Adjustment Bureaus. 


Bureaus for the adjustment of insolvent estates are operated in the following 
cities, under the authority and supervision of their local Associations of Credit Men, 
All are affiliated branches of the National Association of Credit Men. Address all 
communications on Adjustment Bureau matters to the parties named: 


BALTIMORE, MD.—S. D. Buck, Maryland Building. 

BOISE, IDAHO—Chas. P. McCarthy, Room 1, Pioneer Building. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Chas. L. Bird, 77 Summer Street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Wilbur B. Grandison, 78 Erie County Bank Building. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Guy C. Davidson, 132 Pennsylvania Block. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—C. B. Robbins, 409 Security Building. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 218 La Salle Street. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Henry Bentley, 614 Mercantile Library Building. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Frank B. Bicknell, 505 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—B. G. Watson, 601-605 The New First National Bank Bldg. 

DALLAS, TEXAS—W. P. Peter, 214-218 Linz Building. 

DENVER, COLO.—C. N. Kinney, 409 Sugar Building. 

DES MOINES, IOWA—A. W. Brett, 218 Clapp Block. 

FORT SMITH, ARK.—Ben. D. Kimpel, 606 Merchants National Bank Building. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS—Geo. Q. McGown, Reynolds Building. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. J. Cleland, 427 Houseman Building. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Frank W. Yale, 315 Dwight Building. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—C. L. Williamson, 726 McClelland Building. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Frank T. Longley, 219% Main Street. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—F. C. De Lano, 600 Equitable Savings Bank Building. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Walter Walker, United States Trust Co. Building. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Memphis Credit Men’s Adjustment Bureau, Business Men’s 
Club Building, 79-81 Monroe Avenue. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—S Fred. Wetzler, 500-501 Free Press Building. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 543 Gilfillan Block, St. Paul, Minn. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Harry V. Osborne, 164 Market Street. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—W. C. Lovejoy, 711-712 Canal, La. Bank Building. 

OKLAHOMA. CITY, OKLA.—George E. Black, 538 Bassett Building. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Edmund S. Mills, Room 801, 1o1i Chestnut Street. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—A. C. Ellis, Renshaw Building. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—R. L. Sabin, 1 Front Street. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—George O. Gray, 501 Court Street. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Jo. Lane Stern, 1014 Main Street. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—(Manager not appointed.) 1008 Granite Building. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sidney Beery, German-American Bank Building. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—A. H. Foote, 809 Mercantile Building. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—J. P. Galbraith, 543 Gilfillan Block. 

SALT LAKE CITY,. UTAH—Walter Wright, P. O. Box 419. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—G. F. Hoff, 841 Fifth Street. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—I. H. Jennings, 802-805 Central Building. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—J. B. Campbell, 610 Empire State Building. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—Lewis B. Hall, 1223 Ohio Building. 

WICHITA, KAN.—Willis Davis, Southwestern Drug Co. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO—W. C. McKain, 607 Stambaugh Building. 
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President 
FINLAY H. McADOW 


Staver Carriage Company, Chicago, III. 
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First Vice-President 
HARRY NEW 


Landesman, Hirschheimer Company, Cleveland, Ohio 





